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SOME MAJOR POSTULATES FOR A PHILOSOPHY 
OF EDUCATION 


OrLAND O. Norris 


State Normal College, Ypsilanti, Michigan 


I 

By the word ‘‘some’’ in the title of this 
paper I am disclaiming any supposition on 
my part that I am here propounding all 
the major postulates for a philosophy of 
education. For the word ‘‘postulates’’ the 
word ‘‘hypotheses’’ may be substituted, or 
the word ‘‘assumptions.’’ By frankly 
designating them as postulates I am dis- 
claiming any and all attempts at dog- 
matism. I propose them as friendly chal- 
lenges or invitations to improving them, 
or to supplanting them with preferable 
postulates, or even to rejecting one or an- 
other as being irrelevant to the processes 
and meanings of education. On the other 
hand, it is worthy of observation that in 
propounding a philosophy of education 
by way of postulation I am having re- 
course to the type of procedure that is 
being so productive of improved knowl- 
edge and techniques in the sciences and in 
mgineering. Moreover, the procedure is 
in line with the rather obvious psycho- 
logical fact that primarily, or ultimately, 
rr historically all our ideas are postula- 
ional reactions. 

Something further may be said in justi- 
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fication for proceeding by way of postula- 
tion rather than by way of the traditional 
and more discursive form of philosophical 
presentation. First, any such latter form 
of argument would almost certainly be shot 
through with omissions—unexhibited as- 
sumptions, unconsciously suppressed major 
premises—which would probably be more 
worthy of notice than what was actually 
said. Second, it is well that the basic as- 
sumptions of a philosophical discourse or 
system should be specifically stated, so that 
acceptance or rejection of them may be in- 
telligently and directly made; and so that 
criticism, whether friendly or hostile, may 
be directed at the really crucial points of 
the discourse or system. Third, in this 
way a larger field may be covered in a 
given space or time than by a rhetorically 
discursive and integrated argument. 
Fourth, if the major postulates of any 
given subject matter can be agreed upon, 
various individuals may be left to their 
own ingenuity and devices in developing 
the implications apposite to their own re- 
spective interests and subject matters. In 
a world like ours, no philosophy worthy of 
the name can be expected to be a closed 
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system, closed against response to the needs 
that further life and experience may de- 
velop. In other words, I am here postu- 
lating, implicitly, a processal or growing 
world, and a need for freedom and expan- 
sion of life and thought within the limits 
of a universal space-time humanism. It 
is obviously better that postulates should 
thus be stated explicitly than that they 
should be left like so many needles in a 
haystack, merely to be inferred by a labori- 
ous reading between the lines. 

The historical difficulty with philosophy 
has not been with its logical and rhetorical 
integration, but with its postulates and 
hence with what its authors were really 
trying todo. Philosophize we will, whether 
or no, and about education, as about other 
things. To philosophize is to try to achieve 
and maintain unity of thought, integrity 
of individuality, character and personality, 
amid the manifold swirl of fact and in- 
terest through which we must find our 
way, taking ourselves as already condi- 
tioned by a more or less partial and par- 
ticularistic environment. Philosophy is 
the result of our effort thus to make our- 
selves intellectually at home in our world, 
and hence to understand ourselves and our 
world, and the nature of the continuity 
between these two terms. Accepting our- 
selves as a given, we seek to achieve a pat- 
tern of thought apposite to the world 
within which this given must pick its way. 
And then we are forced by the exigencies 
of the case to consider the character of 
this given, and the ends toward which it 
may most legitimately direct its course, 
as determined by our current notions of 
the given itself. 

In other words, a philosophy, like a sys- 
tem of theology, is an attempt at a kind of 
life insurance policy. As Dewey so well 
says, philosophy has been, historically, a 
quest for certainty. But historically this 
quest has been pursued in the interest of 
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some particular social stratum, or of sor, 
particular institution, and not in the ip. 
terest of the total earth-wide organic or 
biological process that mankind is. And 
only recently, through the study of the 
processes of scientific thinking, has it be. 
gun to dawn upon the mind of man that 
the way of safety is to be found in meth. 
ods of adaptation and control that are ap. 
posite to the processal character of the 
world within which safety is to be found; 
in other words, that safety is a thing con- 
tinuously to be achieved, by the employ- 
ment of known and reliable methods de- 
termined by reference to known objectives, 
rather than a thing to be once for all as. 
sured, against a metaphysically conceived 
static’ or Euclideanly mechanical back. 
ground. Once granted—or attained—the 
ability to reason, philosophizing is as natu. 
ral for any kind of existent thing as is 
existence itself. For it is a phase of the 
behavior by which further existence for 
that kind of reality is prepared for and 
directed. 

By two different ways have men sought 
thus to assure themselves in regard to the 
future: by theism and theology, and by 
science and philosophy. Theism and the. 
ology are an exhibition of prolonged in- 
fantile dependence, encouraged and in- 
culeated by authoritarians, in the interest 
of maintaining and assuring their ow 
ascendancy and control; that is, in the in- 
terest of assuring a continuance of the 
kinds of situation within which they then- 
selves have already learned to conduct 
their lives. But it is thus inculcated be- 
cause they themselves had already been 
trained to infantile dependence upon per- 
sonal leadership and authority. They are 
not to be blamed for such behavior ; inured 





to it from infancy, they are unable to con- 
ceive how they might direct even their own 
lives in a different medium. 

In the case of theism and theology as 4 
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means of assuring safety for the future, 
yen have sought to conceive of the nature 
‘of a god as creator and upholder of the 
cosmos, so that by exhibiting dependence 
upon this god and its institutionally self- 
constituted spokesmen, they need not know 
If they could 
put say, ‘‘The Lord is my shepherd, I 
shall not want,’’ or, ‘‘ Where he leads, I’ll 
follow,’’ and if they could but be assured, 
authoritatively, of the god’s leadership and 
dictation, that was sufficient. Such was 
the thought of the ancient Hebrews and 
Jews, themselves trained through child- 
hood and youth by age and authority. 
Hence it was that the Hebrews and Jews 
produced no science or philosophy, in the 
proper sense of these words. They were 
historically and traditionally trained to 
depend upon the word and person of 
authority, and not upon the results of 
their own first-hand observations and 
thence upon the results of a freely demo- 
eratie criticism and checking-up on such 
observations. They did not, therefore, be- 
come accustomed to the observational, hy- 
pothetical, experimental, methodical way 
of assuring their own safety, step by step. 
They faced the future with their backs, 
having their eyes upon the authorities of 
old time; and the more ancient and there- 
fore more ignorant were the supposed 
authorities, the more authoritative were 
these considered—a condition from which 
we ourselves have yet fully to become 
emancipated in matters social, political, 
and religious. 

Philosophy, like theology, has been an 
attempt to see the way of safety; and his- 
torically it has had incorporated into it a 
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large admixture of theology. But safety 
for what, or for whom, and for how long? 
Down to date, philosophy, like theology, 
has been dominated by the Euclidean pat- 
terns of thought that have been generated 
and fixed by our experiences with the gross 
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objects of our near environment. The 
trouble with most historical philosophies 
has been that they were too narrow, 
spatially, and too foreshortened, tem- 
porally, as to their human regard or con- 
tent. Most of them have been rationaliza- 
tions and attempted consolidations of that 
cross-sectional phase of the status quo by 
which the philosophers themselves profited 
in the way of immediate security and satis- 
factory life fulfilment; and philosophies 
of education have been systems of propa- 
ganda calculated to give the favored class 
or institution a further continuance of his- 
torical life. They have been philosophies 
calculated to assure a continuance of the 
social, economic, and political organiza- 
tions upon which the prestige of the philos- 
ophers themselves and their affiliated social 
strata depended. It is here that the philos- 
ophies of Plato and Aristotle belong, as 
rationalizing the position of the Athenian 
aristocracy ; and those of Adam Smith and 
John Stuart Mill, as rationalizing the posi- 
tion of the newly risen class of merchants 
and industrialists in England. 

For those whose safety and well-being 
were not guaranteed by the traditional ar- 
rangements. nor by current power, philos- 
ophy has been an effort to conceive of a 
civilization in which these would be better 
assured for their own class and posterity. 
It was surely out of the experience of this 
elass of Athenian freemen that the artisan 
Socrates’ interest in justice sprang, despite 
the use of his interest that the aristocratic 
Plato made, in his Republic. Such also 
was the interest of Jesus, would his re- 
puted followers but open their eyes to see, 
and their mouths to speak. Such has been 
the interest of the immigrants to our 
shores, and the promise that we formerly 
held out to them. And such was the spirit 
of our own secular education prior to the 
full development of the Industrial Revo- 
lution here. Such was the interest of Karl 
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ceive how they might direct even their own 
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Marx in relation to the Industrial Revolu- 
tion in Europe, in response to its effects 
upon the class exploited by the rising in- 
dustrialists. 

But, if the authors of a philosophy be- 
longed to a downtrodden race or class who 
could discern no hope of safety in this 
world, then in despair they conceived of a 
world beyond the grave, in which they and 
their posterity might enjoy a life of com- 
pensation for what they had missed in the 
world of human arrangements. They 
transferred to that mythical and mystical 
world the allegiances, loyalties, and safeties 
for which they found no hope in this 
world. Such were the followers of Jesus, 
after his own brief career of remonstrance 
had been cut short by the juggernaut of 
Jewish and Roman officialdom. But still 
their vision and loyalty were directed to- 
ward the future, and around this hoped- 
for future they organized their lives and 
guided their behavior. In the interest of 
their class and its posterity they instituted 
an education calculated to assure them of 
that compensating safety. A vital philos- 
ophy is always directed toward the future, 
even beyond the close of the life span of 
the philosopher himself. 

One point of all this is that historical 
philosophies have been too narrow, spa- 
tially and humanly. They have been con- 
cerned, primarily, with some special class, 
institution, or race, instead of with all 
mankind, as was that of Jesus, in his prin- 
ciple of a universal brotherhood of man— 
with him a mythical principle and brother- 
hood, to which modern biology and anthro- 
pology have given a concrete foundation 
of fact. The other point is that these his- 
torical philosophies have been too much 
foreshortened, temporally. They have 
barely looked beyond the third generation 
ahead. But evolutionary science and its 
interpretations have now given us a back- 
ward perspective of millions of years of 
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human and prehuman existence for our 
kind ; and it is now possible to envisage a 
future perspective of at least an equal 
length, if we will but open our eyes and 
minds to behold it. It is this temporal 
continuity or dimension that gives real 
meaning to human existence, and it is in 
relation to this that education has its real 
meaning. This consideration, together 
with that of a universal, earth-wide broth- 
erhood of man, is the single point upon 
which all the following postulates con- 
verge, and of which they are in fact but 
so many rationalizations and implications. 
It is to be noted in passing, moreover, that 
the ‘‘love of mankind,’’ to which so much 
empty lip-service has been accorded, has 
thus far been a failure just because of its 
Euclidean character, that had so little re- 
gard for the temporal dimension of human 
existence. When we consider this love in 
the primary, non-Euclidean aspect of its 
temporal and futuristic connotation, then 
even its cross-sectional, Euclidean aspect 
will take on a far greater significance. 

It will be noted that the closing postu- 
lates have to do with certain of the dif- 
ferentiated subject matters of historical 
and current school curricula. I make no 
claim to have said the final word in inter- 
preting the nature and function of such 
subject matters. Out of the great number 
of them all I have but selected and dis- 
cussed these few, as samples of what should 
be done with them all; but what I have 
said about these is merely intended to 
prompt a heart-searching consideration of 
both these and all others. I propose that 
they be considered, not as so many special 
stocks-in-trade of subject matter special- 
ists, but as means or instrumentalities 0 
education and of life, as a really universal 
space-time philosophy of life and education 
would seem to demand that they should 
severally be employed. I propose, further, 
that no educative subject matter properly 
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exists aS an independent interest apart 
from life situations of the learners, in 
which it functions, and therefore that all 
subject matters should be taught and 
learned in relation to life situations; and 
that a proper philosophy of life and educa- 
tion will be a significant guide in deter- 
mining what really are life situations and 
educative situations, and to what extent 
our several curricular subject matters are 
really instrumental and hence vital to the 
suecess of that natural process that is the 
life of mankind. Now to the postulates. 


II 
A. Postulates Regarding Postulates: 


1. One may postulate anything. One 
may, if he wishes, postulate that the moon 
is constituted of green cheese. But then 
the question arises of whether the reaction 
“‘oreen cheese,’’ as understood in our cul- 
ture, is a truly apposite one. And a sec- 
ond question arises, of the consequences of 
accepting and acting upon this postulate: 
Are such consequences consonant with the 
rest of the world as we thus far understand 
it, and do they thus serve as instrumen- 
talities for support and guidance of the life 


| process of the race as part of that space- 


time world ? 

2. A postulate is an intellectually adap- 
tive reaction, more or less tentative, more 
or less habitual. It is a specifically pat- 
terned reaction to a stimulus pattern or 
configuration. This stimulus pattern may 
be an original situation or a substitutional 
one—for example, a language denotation 
or description that later serves as a symbol 
or substitute for a situation designated or 
described. 

3. A postulate cannot be proved, in the 
ordinary logical, argumentative sense of 
the word. The question of its ‘‘truth’’ is 
a two-fold one. On the one hand, it is the 
question of its designative or descriptive 
appositeness—in a given culture—to its 
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objective, stimulative, or referential situa- 
tion. On the other, it is the question of its 
serviceability in future dealings with prob- 
lems of fact and theory—of its instrumen- 
tality in bringing about consequences that 
are at once integrative with the natural 
world and potentially instrumental to the 
life process of the race. 

4. The major postulates of a given sub- 
ject matter being formulated and accepted 
as being apposite to their referential situa- 
tions, argumentative or logical proof of 
other assertions pertaining to this subject 
matter consists in referring them to one or 
another of those postulates, either immedi- 
ately, as inferences or implications, or 
mediately, through middle terms contained 
in propositions. 


B. The Postulates: 


1. Postulates regarding human education 
imply a demand for postulates regarding 
the human nature that is to be educated, 
regarding the character of that nature’s 
environment, macrocosmic and microcos- 
mic, and regarding the relationship be- 
tween human nature and its cosmic setting. 
No adequate philosophy of human nature 
or of education may today be formulated 
that does not proceed from a primary re- 
gard for the new physical knowledge of 
nature, developed within this century. 

2. Existence is behavior or process. In 
other words, all existence is constituted of 
the subject matters with which modern 
physics works, and of variously compli- 
cated or patterned organizations of them; 
but organization is not an entity that su- 
pervenes upon physical subject matters, 
nor anything non-physical generated by 
them. There is no such real or natural 
dichotomy as matter and energy; for what 
we have called matter and energy are both 
describable in terms of the mathematics 
of wave mechanics, and hence are identical. 
‘‘Matter’’ and ‘‘energy’’ are cultural re- 
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actions serving as designative and descrip- 
tive denotations, and not the thing de- 
scribed. A description is always a reaction 
to the thing described and must not be 
naively taken for the thing itself; a re- 
action cannot be its own stimulus, or a 
literal exhibition or reproduction of its 
stimulus. Neither is there such a natural 
dualism or dichotomy as that of substance 
and quality, or existence and behavior. 
Change of behavior is change of existence 
itself, and vice versa. We ourselves do 
not merely ‘‘perform’’ acts of various pat- 
terns. We live them. They are phases 
of our very existence during the periods 
of their performance. This is true of all 
other natural objects. Their existence at 
any moment is their behavior, or the be- 
havior that they are, at any such moment. 
We ourselves are part and parcel of a 
processal, space-time, non-Euclidean, four- 
dimensional world, and we must adapt our 
living and thinking to that fact. Who- 
ever will assert that there is anything hy- 
perphysical or hypophysical—anything 
supernatural or subnatural—let him ex- 
hibit the stimulus to which such assertion 
is a response. 

3. Our world, including all that is 
therein, is a self-going process, a world of 
process or behavior continuously achiev- 
ing a further continuance of existence, and 
hence achieving an ever-changed and ever- 
changing existence. The historically most 
significant aspect of our world, organic and 
inorganic, is not the fact of evolution but 
the fact of continuance of existence. Evo- 
lution is incidental to continuance of ex- 
istence; it is conditioned by the fact of 
the processal nature of the cosmos, by 
which the cosmic existence is continued. 
The significance of this postulate for hu- 
man life and thought is that it is the 
natural and proper business of human ex- 
istence to continue or perpetuate itself, and 
to accept such incidental evolutionary 
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changes as are apparently contributory to 
this function. 

4. Inorganic modes of existence continue 
to exist as such by continuously conform- 
ing to, or exhibiting, or being statistically 
homologous forms or patterns of sue. 
cessional behavior. Organic modes of 
existence carry on by a succession of gen- 
erations, each exhibiting a statistical 
homology with its predecessor. For living 
beings, both as individuals and as species, 
the temporal is more significant than any 
of their spatial dimensions. 

5. We may roughly distinguish two 
kinds, forms, or modes of organic be- 
havior: existential and adaptive. The 
function of adaptive behavior is that of 
assuring continuance of existential be- 
havior as organic. But under stress of 
changing conditions, existence itself must 
change its successional patterns, in order 
to be existence. Hence evolution. 

6. It is the natural and proper func- 
tion of every individual and of every local 
and functional group of humanity to ac- 
cept and employ itself as an asset and in- 
strumentality of species welfare—welfare 
to be interpreted with reference to the 
assuring of a further continuance of ex- 
istence for the earth-wide human species 
as a space-time social entity. Only as an 
individual or group accepts itself as an 
instrumentality of universal racial wel- 
fare and a consequent continuance of the 
life of the race, and only as it lives up to 
its responsibility as thus accepted, is it 
as human and humane as it may be. A 
splendid human life, lived in disregard or 
defiance of what is valuable for an ap- 
parent continuance of the life of the race, 
either in one’s own person or in his rela- 
tions with his fellows, is a contradiction 
in terms. 

7. Education is a part or phase of the 
organic or biological process by which the 
human species achieves a continuance of 
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existence for itself. It is this fact that 
gives to education its real significance. 
Educational procedure should be guided 
throughout by a concern for a support and 
continuance of the species life or existence, 
and hence for the securing of such minor 
units—individuals, local and functional 
groups—as will presumably be instru- 
mental in supporting and assuring a fur- 
ther continuance of the species life. 

8. For success in education as an instru- 
mentality of the racial life, we cannot de- 
pend upon conformity with traditional and 
historical modes of behavior and thought. 
Rather, we must continually seek to orient 
behavior with reference to assuring suc- 
cess of the species life. We must seek to 
secure such changes of behavior as will 
make for such success, and to secure such 
changes of environment as will promote 
and support such changes of behavior. 

9. Two kinds of educational situation 
may be distinguished: motivating and in- 
tellectual. The primary and more funda- 
mental of these is the motivational; for 
only as there is motivation is there any 
impelling need or prompting for intelligent 
and intellectual activity. We might say 
that motivation is at least three-fourths of 
education. 

10. The prime source of external motiva- 
tional stimuli is the teacher himself—which 
includes the parent as teacher in the home. 
He should live with sincere enthusiasm 
a life of devotion to things that make for 
racial welfare and thus promote such a life 
on the part of his pupils. And he should 
leave the way open for them to develop, in 
their maturer days, such new attitudes, 
objectives, and skills as they in turn shall 
deem appropriate to a continuance of the 
racial life. 

11. Knowledge—acts of knowing—con- 
sists in responses: physical responses to 
physical stimuli, effected through physical 
structures. Thus it is that knowledge may 
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in turn serve as stimuli to evoke other re- 
sponses, somatic, intellectual, and emo- 
tional, which also are physical responses. 
Knowledge as a possession consists in the 
organizations of structures through which 
knowledge reactions are made to their re- 
spective stimulus patterns. Knowledge 
in use or operation consists in operational 
concepts dynamically related to their stim- 
ulus or referential situations, on the one 
hand, and to consequences or profferential 
situations, on the other. 

12. The function of knowledge is to serve 
as instrumental in the processes of adapta- 
tion for the continuance of life. Knowl- 
edge as such is like any other tool. It is 
neither good nor bad in itself. Only its 
appositeness to the situations dealt with, on 
the one hand, and the consequences to 
which it is instrumental, on the other, de- 
termine whether its uses are good or bad; 
and these consequences are good or bad 
only as they are good or bad for the life 
of the race as a four-dimensional social 
whole, and hence for its constituent assets. 

13. Really educative motivation to 
knowledge-getting consists in helping pu- 
pils to develop such attitudes, motives, and 
objectives as will make the knowledge 
meaningful as being instrumental for at- 
taining such objectives, satisfying such mo- 
tives, sustaining such attitudes. 

14. In order that educational motiva- 
tion may be appropriately human and 
properly effective, the learner must be pro- 
vided with such a setting or environment 
as will invite or promote humanistic ef- 
fort. It is the business of each succeeding 
elder generation to create such a cultural 
milieu as will not only support and invite 
humanistic effort on its own part but also 
invite and promote development into a hu- 
manistic adulthood on the part of the 
young. 

15. Educational direction should be af- 
firmative, not negative. It should pro- 
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changes as are apparently contributory to 
this function. 

4. Inorganic modes of existence continue 
to exist as such by continuously conform- 
ing to, or exhibiting, or being statistically 
homologous forms or patterns of sue. 
cessional behavior. Organic modes of 
existence carry on by a succession of gen- 
erations, each exhibiting a statistical 
homology with its predecessor. For living 
beings, both as individuals and as species, 
the temporal is more significant than any 
of their spatial dimensions. 

5. We may roughly distinguish two 
kinds, forms, or modes of organic be- 
havior: existential and adaptive. The 
function of adaptive behavior is that of 
assuring continuance of existential be- 
havior as organic. But under stress of 
changing conditions, existence itself must 
change its successional patterns, in order 
to be existence. Hence evolution. 

6. It is the natural and proper func- 
tion of every individual and of every local 
and functional group of humanity to ac- 
cept and employ itself as an asset and in- 
strumentality of species welfare—welfare 
to be interpreted with reference to the 
assuring of a further continuance of ex- 
istence for the earth-wide human species 
as a space-time social entity. Only as an 
individual or group accepts itself as an 
instrumentality of universal racial wel- 
fare and a consequent continuance of the 
life of the race, and only as it lives up to 
its responsibility as thus accepted, is it 
as human and humane as it may be. A 
splendid human life, lived in disregard or 
defiance of what is valuable for an ap- 
parent continuance of the life of the race, 
either in one’s own person or in his rela- 
tions with his fellows, is a contradiction 
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existence for itself. It is this fact that 
gives to education its real significance. 
Educational procedure should be guided 
throughout by a concern for a support and 
continuance of the species life or existence, 
and hence for the securing of such minor 
units—individuals, local and functional 
groups—as will presumably be instru- 
mental in supporting and assuring a fur- 
ther continuance of the species life. 

8. For success in education as an instru- 
mentality of the racial life, we cannot de- 
pend upon conformity with traditional and 
historical modes of behavior and thought. 
Rather, we must continually seek to orient 
behavior with reference to assuring suc- 
cess of the species life. We must seek to 
secure such changes of behavior as will 
make for such success, and to secure such 
changes of environment as will promote 
and support such changes of behavior. 

9. Two kinds of educational situation 
may be distinguished: motivating and in- 
tellectual. The primary and more funda- 
mental of these is the motivational; for 
only as there is motivation is there any 
impelling need or prompting for intelligent 
and intellectual activity. We might say 
that motivation is at least three-fourths of 
education. 

10. The prime source of external motiva- 
tional stimuli is the teacher himself—which 
includes the parent as teacher in the home. 
He should live with sincere enthusiasm 
a life of devotion to things that make for 
racial welfare and thus promote such a life 
on the part of his pupils. And he should 
leave the way open for them to develop, in 
their maturer days, such new attitudes, 
objectives, and skills as they in turn shall 
deem appropriate to a continuance of the 
racial life. 

11. Knowledge—acts of knowing—con- 
sists in responses: physical responses to 
physical stimuli, effected through physical 
structures. Thus it is that knowledge may 
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in turn serve as stimuli to evoke other re- 
sponses, somatic, intellectual, and emo- 
tional, which also are physical responses. 
Knowledge as a possession consists in the 
organizations of structures through which 
knowledge reactions are made to their re- 
spective stimulus patterns. Knowledge 
in use or operation consists in operational 
concepts dynamically related to their stim- 
ulus or referential situations, on the one 
hand, and to consequences or profferential 
situations, on the other. 

12. The function of knowledge is to serve 
as instrumental in the processes of adapta- 
tion for the continuance of life. Knowl- 
edge as such is like any other tool. It is 
neither good nor bad in itself. Only its 
appositeness to the situations dealt with, on 
the one hand, and the consequences to 
which it is instrumental, on the other, de- 
termine whether its uses are good or bad; 
and these consequences are good or bad 
only as they are good or bad for the life 
of the race as a four-dimensional social 
whole, and hence for its constituent assets. 

13. Really educative motivation to 
knowledge-getting consists in helping pu- 
pils to develop such attitudes, motives, and 
objectives as will make the knowledge 
meaningful as being instrumental for at- 
taining such objectives, satisfying such mo- 
tives, sustaining such attitudes. 

14. In order that educational motiva- 
tion may be appropriately human and 
properly effective, the learner must be pro- 
vided with such a setting or environment 
as will invite or promote humanistic ef- 
fort. It is the business of each succeeding 
elder generation to create such a cultural 
milieu as will not only support and invite 
humanistic effort on its own part but also 
invite and promote development into a hu- 
manistic adulthood on the part of the 
young. 

15. Educational direction should be af- 
firmative, not negative. It should pro- 
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vide examples, suggestions, and incentives 
to positive doings, not prohibitions from 
undesirable doings. Prohibitions always 
isolate and specifically emphasize things 
not to be done, thus characteristically in- 
viting to their doing. Furthermore, they 
leave the way open to a world of doings 
not specified, some of which may be worse 
than the prohibited doings. Even positive 
laws are, properly, motivating rules of be- 
havior in relation to specified and accepted 
ends. They are not clubs to be used for 
authoritarian control. 

16. The function of teaching is that of 
helping to understand and thus helping to 
secure knowledges, attitudes, and skills 
that are usable in the processes of intelli- 
gently living a four-dimensional life in a 
four-dimensional world. The function of 
teaching is not that of inculeating beliefs. 
Belief properly comes after understanding, 
not before. Intelligent belief is an evi- 
dence of serviceability of what is under- 
stood. We understand many propositions 
and systems of thought that we do not be- 
lieve, because they do not function as in- 
struments in our own patterns of thought 
and behavior. If the teacher will but help 
his learners to understand, belief will in- 
cidentally take care of itself, as a natural 
consequence. 

17. All subject matters that have any 
positive place in education do so because 
of a relation to the species life and to the 
activities that spell success for it. They 
should therefore be taught and learned 
with reference to their instrumental func- 
tion in the racial life. The departmental 
abstraction of subject matters in our mod- 
ern school curricula is a vicious thing, 
that deadens both the teaching and the 
learning processes. It makes teachers have 
recourse to such extraneous things as 
‘‘erades,’’ as apparent necessities; and it 
invites to all sorts of evasion and ‘‘ getting 
by’’ on the part of pupils. The result of 
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such an arrangement is that, whatever of 
real education is done, is done in spite of 
the system, not through its direct instru- 
mentality, as should be the case. 

18. Science is a multiple phase of the 
human biological process of adaptation and 
readaptation to environment, and of 
adaptation and readaptation of environ- 
ment to the ever newly discerned require- 
ments for assuring a continuance of the 
life of the race. (a) It is that phase of this 
process which has to do with isolating, de. 
fining, describing, and socially or com- 
municatively designating the stimulus pat- 
terns to which adaptation must be made, 
in order that such adaptation may be made 
as universally and as humanly appositely 
as possible. (b) It is that phase of this 
process which has to do with comprehend- 
ing changes that take place—stimulus pat- 
terns, or their sources, and the dynamic 
relationships between antecedent and con- 
sequent patterns thus isolated, or between 
events regarded as causes and as effects. 
(c) It is that phase by which, having con- 
ceived of stimulus patterns or objects as 
possible consequences, which we should 
like to have as support for our future re- 
actions, we discover the techniques and 
technologies by which these may be brought 
into existence. Science is an active know- 
ing process, as the form of the word sci- 
ence suggests, being derived from the pres- 
ent active participle of the Latin verb 
scire. It is not classified knowledge, not a 
classification of things known (scita or 
cognita), and thus not a thing to be par- 
roted verbally, with little or no compre- 
hension of the antecedent or stimulus 
relevance of such merely vicarious know- 
ings. The function of the records of sci- 
entific knowings is to challenge, promote, 
and direct observation on the part of the 
student and learner, and to help him to 
organize the results of his own knowings. 

19. Outside the field of science—and 
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perhaps here also—history, properly con- 
sidered, is largely a tale of man’s asinini- 
ties and errors, as in turn will be the his- 
tory of our own behavior ; and so should it 
be written and taught. The notion that 
men of the past, in whatever field, are to 
be revered and worshiped is nonsense. With 
their orientation and the means they had 
at hand, we may admit that they did the 
best they could; and for that they are to 
be properly respected. But, if reverence 
and loyalty are to be accorded to anyone, 
it is to the kinds of men and women that 
we should like to produce, as being better 
hopes and assets of the race than any that 
have ever yet lived. To the forward, not 
the backward, look are all our loyalties 
due. Properly understood, all our loyal- 
ties and accepted authorities of the past 
are but instrumentalities for rationalizing 
and sanctioning our own forward-looking 
loyalties. We may discern two universal 
functions of the study of history. One is 
to assist the learner in gaining a perspec- 
tive of human development—in compre- 
hending how we have come to be what we 
are and how our cultural environment has 
come to be what it is. In other words, it 
is to help him in understanding the bio- 
logical and cultural framework within 
which his life is cast and thence in under- 
standing how he may proceed to help in 
molding this cultural framework and his 
own desires more nearly to the needs of the 
universal life of man, as he comprehends 
these. We cannot help the past, and hence 
we are not responsible to it. But we can 
mightily help the future, where our re- 
sponsibility lies. The other of these func- 
tions of the study of history is to help the 
learner in organizing within himself those 
behavior structures through whose activi- 
ties he may implicitly dramatize to their 
consequences, and thus evaluate with ref- 
erence to human welfare, both his own 
projected acts and the acts of his fellows. 
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A special function of the study is to help 
the learner to become properly critical of 
historical descriptions and interpretations, 
and hence to produce now and then a new 
historian, capable of a greater historical 
veracity and of a more truthful historical 
perspective. 

20. Literature is a description of ideal- 
ized or imagined existence and experience, 
or even of actual experience, freed from 
those contingencies that so often interrupt 
and entangle the patterns of actual experi- 
ence in relation to its framework and its 
goals. Pattern or integrity is one of the 
prime essentials of good literature. Liv- 
ing, vivid content is another. Intriguing 
plausibility is a third. The function of 
literature in the educative process is a 
varied one. It serves to initiate the young 
into the visions and ideals of those who 
have excelled in mastering existence and 
experience. It affords them at once a 
means of surcease from the wearying ac- 
tualities of life and a means of vicariously 
living implicit lives of freedom from the 
trammels of overt existence. It helps them 
to dream dreams of achievement that they 
will later realize—or avoid—in their own 
endeavors; and, like history, it helps them 
implicitly to dramatize to their conclusions 
all the various experiences of mankind, and 
thus to evaluate them. It tries their intel- 
lectual wings, strengthening these for in- 
dependent flights of controlled fancy; it 
prompts and prepares them for overt lit- 
erary creation, which will still further 
deepen their appreciation of the literary 
efforts of others; and in special cases it 
promotes the development of still further 
literary geniuses, who will describe and in- 
terpret a still newer world of experience 
for their fellows. 

21. Language is a set or system of desig- 
native or denotative responses, socially de- 
veloped, that serve in turn as symbols or 
substitutes, in a given culture, for the ob- 
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classification of things known (scita or 
cognita), and thus not a thing to be par- 
roted verbally, with little or no compre- 
hension of the antecedent or stimulus 
relevance of such merely vicarious know- 
ings. The function of the records of sci- 
entific knowings is to challenge, promote, 
and direct observation on the part of the 
student and learner, and to help him to 
organize the results of his own knowings. 

19. Outside the field of science—and 
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perhaps here also—history, properly con- 
sidered, is largely a tale of man’s asinini- 
ties and errors, as in turn will be the his- 
tory of our own behavior ; and so should it 
be written and taught. The notion that 
men of the past, in whatever field, are to 
be revered and worshiped is nonsense. With 
their orientation and the means they had 
at hand, we may admit that they did the 
best they could; and for that they are to 
be properly respected. But, if reverence 
and loyalty are to be accorded to anyone, 
it is to the kinds of men and women that 
we should like to produce, as being better 
hopes and assets of the race than any that 
have ever yet lived. To the forward, not 
the backward, look are all our loyalties 
due. Properly understood, all our loyal- 
ties and accepted authorities of the past 
are but instrumentalities for rationalizing 
and sanctioning our own forward-looking 
loyalties. We may discern two universal 
functions of the study of history. One is 
to assist the learner in gaining a perspec- 
tive of human development—in compre- 
hending how we have come to be what we 
are and how our cultural environment has 
come to be what it is. In other words, it 
is to help him in understanding the bio- 
logical and cultural framework within 
which his life is cast and thence in under- 
standing how he may proceed to help in 
molding this cultural framework and his 
own desires more nearly to the needs of the 
universal life of man, as he comprehends 
these. We cannot help the past, and hence 
we are not responsible to it. But we can 
mightily help the future, where our re- 
sponsibility lies. The other of these func- 
tions of the study of history is to help the 
learner in organizing within himself those 
behavior structures through whose activi- 
ties he may implicitly dramatize to their 
consequences, and thus evaluate with ref- 
erence to human welfare, both his own 
projected acts and the acts of his fellows. 
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A special function of the study is to help 
the learner to become properly critical of 
historical descriptions and interpretations, 
and hence to produce now and then a new 
historian, capable of a greater historical 
veracity and of a more truthful historical 
perspective. 

20. Literature is a description of ideal- 
ized or imagined existence and experience, 
or even of actual experience, freed from 
those contingencies that so often interrupt 
and entangle the patterns of actual experi- 
ence in relation to its framework and its 
goals. Pattern or integrity is one of the 
prime essentials of good literature. Liv- 
ing, vivid content is another. Intriguing 
plausibility is a third. The function of 
literature in the educative process is a 
varied one. It serves to initiate the young 
into the visions and ideals of those who 
have excelled in mastering existence and 
experience. It affords them at once a 
means of surcease from the wearying ac- 
tualities of life and a means of vicariously 
living implicit lives of freedom from the 
trammels of overt existence. It helps them 
to dream dreams of achievement that they 
will later realize—or avoid—in their own 
endeavors; and, like history, it helps them 
implicitly to dramatize to their conclusions 
all the various experiences of mankind, and 
thus to evaluate them. It tries their intel- 
lectual wings, strengthening these for in- 
dependent flights of controlled fancy; it 
prompts and prepares them for overt lit- 
erary creation, which will still further 
deepen their appreciation of the literary 
efforts of others; and in special cases it 
promotes the development of still further 
literary geniuses, who will describe and in- 
terpret a still newer world of experience 
for their fellows. 

21. Language is a set or system of desig- 
native or denotative responses, socially de- 
veloped, that serve in turn as symbols or 
substitutes, in a given culture, for the ob- 
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jects, acts, and relations which the devel- 
opers of that culture intellectually have 
isolated and defined; and thence it serves 
as a means of communication and personal 
thinking about those things. Thus, in 
practice, it serves as a set of socially usable 
handles, or facets, of operational concepts 
for thinking and communicating about ob- 
jects, acts, and relations. In individual ex- 
perience it serves two conspicuous func- 
tions. On the one hand, it serves as a 
means of guiding observation and direct 
adaptation ; on the other, as a means of im- 
plicitly dramatizing to their antecedents 
and to their consequences the patterns of 
behavior that have thus far been developed 
and labeled in a given culture, and thus of 
understanding them. The educative func- 
tion of the study of a language is that of 
providing the learner with the language 
facets of the operational concepts of its 
culture and of developing and organizing 
their other facets about these, in the inter- 
est of understanding and appreciating that 
culture as an instrumentality of the racial 
life. A prime implication of this state- 
ment is that efforts to teach and study a 
language as mere vocabulary and linguistic 
structure, in abstraction from the life and 
instrumentalities of the culture to which 
it belongs, is a vain and senseless proce- 
dure. 

22. Mathematics is the supremely precise 
and yet universal language of man. It is 
not a science but a quantitative language. 
As such, it is a humanly forged tool, or set 
of tools, for use in all precise and scientific 
knowings. Recognition of its function as 
a tool but emphasizes its importance; for 
how shall one achieve anything without 
tools? As a system of quantitative, organ- 
izing, and precisely communicative facets 
of operational concepts, in organization 
with differentiated subject matters, it fur- 
nishes a conceptual frame of reference for 
precise dealing with all our objects, acts, 
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and relations, within which these find their 
place for whatever of exact understanding 
and control of them we can achieve. With 
the development of modern science, which 
is forcing upon us a recognition of the 
processal, space-time, four-dimensional 
character of our world, the older, absolutis. 
tic, Euclidean mathematics is becoming 
recognized as but a system of averages, that 
had been innocently accepted as flat ex. 
actitudes. Statistical mathematies is fur. 
nishing us with a means of building a new 
framework of quantitative reference, that 
affords us a better understanding of our 
world. The total cosmic continuum is now 
theoretically describable, in its parts and 
details, in terms of the law of probability, 
Quality is being recognized as a quantita- 
tive affair, a matter of kinds of things sta- 
tistically differentiable, and representable 
by the probability curve. If mathematics 
is not abstracted from the subject matters 


that give it meaning, but is taught andf 


learned in relation with what can be done 
with these subject matters, and that in re- 
lation to life, it will provide its own moti- 
vation. 

23. Philosophy—or, better, philosophiz- 
ing—is man’s supreme endeavor to make 
himself intellectually at home in his world. 
It is that discipline which, taking the as- 


sured results of scientific endeavor, seeks 


to construct anew in each succeeding gen- 
eration an intellectual or rational map of 
our cosmic and cultural world, in relation 
to life as we understand it. Its educa- 
tional function is that of so orienting the 
learner that he may more intelligently and 
more humanely go about it to re-create his 
world and himself ever more nearly to the 
service of the universal and ever-changing 
life of man. Philosophy abstracted from 
factual content is nonsense. Every cor 
tentual subject matter should be set within 
a philosophical framework having to 40 
with the life of man as its center, and 
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ir } should be so presented in the educative 
1g | process. Human life, its cosmic and ter- 
th F restrial setting, its cultural framework, 
ch Fand its tools of thought—these are the 
he | proper subject matters of education; and 
al f if these are presented as they should be, 
is- } there is no need or place for a specific sub- 
ng | ject matter or discipline of philosophy. A 
lat | prime difficulty with historical philosophy, 
*X- Fand the cause of its present neglect and 
ur- F ill-repute, is the fact that it has been so 
ew B largely metaphysical, and even popularly 
hat f identified with metaphysics; and its con- 
ur Fdemnation would be more general, and 
OW F forthright, and intelligent, if metaphysics 
ind were recognized for the factually unsub- 
ty. stantiated wish-thinking that it actually is. 
ita The remedy for this state of affairs will 
ta- Fhe found in psychologizing the several 
ble branches of philosophy, which will result 
tics Fin dissipating metaphysics, in toto. The 
ters F processes of philosophizing are subject mat- 
and F ters for the psychologist—not the reverse, 
one} as philosophers have so generally held. 
Te) When the psychologist really sees his way 
\oti- ‘through, in a physical and natural science 
_ pway, the historically distinctive philosophi- 
hiz- eal subject matters will find their proper 
1ake Places as psychological subject matters. 
tld. Phen each educational subject matter, in- 
a Fcluding psychology itself, will carry its own 
eeks Philosophy, as a means of linking up that 
80: Fsubject with the life of man. And thus will 
p af it become possible for man, both as indi- 
it100 Fvidual and as race, to live the integrated 
luca Personal and social life that is the life of 
; the Forganic health and happiness. 
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sponse serving as a means, a mean, or a 
middle term in a process of thought di- 
rected from an antecedent situation toward 
some desired consequence, so is any given 
generation a middle term between an elder 
and a yet younger generation, or between 
the series of all past generations and the 
series of all possible future generations. 
It is natural for a race of rational beings, 
through its component members, to desire 
to live on; and hence it is natural for those 
component members to be assets or instru- 
mentalities of that process of living on; 
and hence it is the natural and proper 
business of all members of the race thus to 
interpret and accept themselves. The elder 
generation is properly a tool or instru- 
mentality of the younger. It is properly 
the subject, and the younger the master— 
not the reverse. Authoritarianism must 
go—in the home, in education, in religion, 
in politics, in economics, everywhere. In 
the proper sense of the word, an authority 
is one who knows, so that he can be an 
author—of ideas, of skills, of products or 
consequences of various kinds. And as one 
who knows, or produces, it is his proper 
business to put himself and his knowledge 
and skill at the service of his kind, espe- 
cially with reference to its continuance of 
existence. Our real authorities for what 
we do and wish to do are our own ideas of 
what we wish to do. Our reputed authori- 
ties—our Aristotles, Blackstones, Hamil- 
tons, Jeffersons, Lincolns—are those who 
furnish us with the ideas with which to 
rationalize or sanction our own desires and 
objectives, upon which we are bent. Upon 
what other principle, if any, do we dis- 
criminate among possible ‘‘authorities’’ 
those that we will cite in a given argument ? 
Thus our reputed authorities are means 
that we use in the furthering of our own 
predetermined ends. And hence, if we 
would be this highly valued kind of author- 
ity to the younger generation, we as parents 
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jects, acts, and relations which the devel- 
opers of that culture intellectually have 
isolated and defined; and thence it serves 
as a means of communication and personal 
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recognized as but a system of averages, that 
had been innocently accepted as flat ex. 
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nishing us with a means of building a new 
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affords us a better understanding of our 
world. The total cosmic continuum is now 
theoretically describable, in its parts and 
details, in terms of the law of probability, 
Quality is being recognized as a quantita- 
tive affair, a matter of kinds of things sta- 
tistically differentiable, and representable 
by the probability curve. If mathematics 
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sponse serving as a means, a mean, or a 
middle term in a process of thought di- 
rected from an antecedent situation toward 
some desired consequence, so is any given 
generation a middle term between an elder 
and a yet younger generation, or between 
the series of all past generations and the 
series of all possible future generations. 
It is natural for a race of rational beings, 
through its component members, to desire 
to live on; and hence it is natural for those 
component members to be assets or instru- 
mentalities of that process of living on; 
and hence it is the natural and proper 
business of all members of the race thus to 
interpret and accept themselves. The elder 
generation is properly a tool or instru- 
mentality of the younger. It is properly 
the subject, and the younger the master— 
not the reverse. Authoritarianism must 
go—in the home, in education, in religion, 
in politics, in economics, everywhere. In 
the proper sense of the word, an authority 
is one who knows, so that he can be an 
author—of ideas, of skills, of products or 
consequences of various kinds. And as one 
who knows, or produces, it is his proper 
business to put himself and his knowledge 
and skill at the service of his kind, espe- 
cially with reference to its continuance of 
existence. Our real authorities for what 
we do and wish to do are our own ideas of 
what we wish to do. Our reputed authori- 
ties—our Aristotles, Blackstones, Hamil- 
tons, Jeffersons, Lincolns—are those who 
furnish us with the ideas with which to 
rationalize or sanction our own desires and 
objectives, upon which we are bent. Upon 
what other principle, if any, do we dis- 
criminate among possible ‘‘authorities’’ 
those that we will cite in a given argument ? 
Thus our reputed authorities are means 
that we use in the furthering of our own 
predetermined ends. And hence, if we 
would be this highly valued kind of author- 
ity to the younger generation, we as parents 
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and teachers must submit to being instru- 
mentalities to their ends as members of 
the race. We, out of our fuller experi- 
ence, can help them to develop really hu- 
man ends to desire, and in thus being 
humanly helpful we shall find our greatest 
happiness and sense of worth. Man’s deep- 
est sense of worth comes from his sense 
of being a tool or instrumentality. How 
strange that he should invert the case and 
seek his happiness in trying to employ 
others as instrumentalities of his own ends! 
But of what should he make himself the 
tool? Of nothing less, I say, than that 
earth-wide, space-time social entity, the 
human race. When we as parents and 
teachers have learned to submit ourselves 
as instrumentalities of our children and 
pupils as being further potential instru- 
mentalities of the racial life, we shall then 
have become as truly human as our boasted 
intelligence and reason proclaim that we 
should be. 

And now a word about our current edu- 
cational research and engineering. Ayres 
has dubbed science a ‘‘false Messiah.”’ 
Such a procedure is ignorantly to set up a 
man of straw in substitution for science 
itself and then to waste one’s energies in 
attacking the false substitute. Science is 
no kind of Messiah, either true or false. 
It but forges the tools of better knowledge 
and understanding. It in no way pre- 
scribes the ways in which these tools are 
to be used, or for what ends. This is the 
work of the technician or engineer. But 
the engineer as such is interested in more 
or less immediate results, not in the ways 
in which these are to integrate in the life 
of the race, or whether for better or for 
worse. This latter is the work of man as 
interpreter or philosopher, whether the 
man be scientist or engineer. 

Now educational research is science, in 
so far as it is a search for facts and for a 
better specification and defining of facts. 
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In so far as it is a search for improved 
techniques of teaching, and for a more in. 
telligent and consistent use of such tech- 
niques, directed toward securing directly 
measurable results, and thence toward ge. 
curing larger results with given effort, it 
is a piece of engineering. To carry on the 
educative process in this immediately hand- 
to-mouth way, without seeing it set within 
the larger space-time process of the life of 
the race, is merely to ride upon the cur. 
rent waves of currently desired results. It 
is to be without chart or compass, either 
for determining the direction of the waves 
or for determining whether in fact they 
should not be stemmed—rather than merely 
ridden in course. Our current educational 
engineers, or ‘‘education generalists,’’ as 
Bagley calls them, are as badly at sea as 
ever was Columbus. Left to their short- 
sighted policy, their hand-to-mouth philos- 
ophy, the ship might bring them safely 
into port; but that would be merely be- 
cause the port happened to be there. 
More’s the pity, they would probably count 
it their greatest merit that they were sci- 
entists and engineers, with no use for any 
such airy baggage as philosophy. They : 
fail to discern that a life of philosophy is 
necessary even to raise really live prob- 
lems, and that the trivial kinds of prob- 
lems about which they often set themselves 
are the result of a trivial philosophy of life 
itself. 

Some years ago the American Sociolog- 
ical Association devoted the whole of an 
annual meeting to the general problem of 
“The Trend of Our Civilization.’’ More 
recently, Beard has edited a codperative 
volume entitled Whither Mankind. A still 
more recent codperative volume is entitled 
The Drift of Civilization. When men who 
frankly admit that they are leaders in mat- 
ters intellectual and rational announce 
themselves as thus blind and _ helpless, 
would it not seem that there is some need 
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ARE BAD CHILDREN REALLY BAD? 


for a philosophy of education and for a 
philosophy of life to guide it? And are 
not such philosophies already possible? If 
one asks, ‘‘ What is the trend of our civili- 
zation?’’ may we not soon begin to reply, 
“Our civilization is trending toward a 
more directly supporting and better as- 
suring continuance of the life of the race.’’ 
When someone asks, ‘‘Whither man- 
kind?’’ may we not soon begin to reply, 
“Mankind is going—is going to continue 
to live, and it is going about it to bend 
the processes of culture and civilization 
more nearly to the needs of the life of the 
race.’? And when someone asks about the 
‘“drift’’ of civilization, may we not soon 
reply, ‘‘Civilization is no longer drifting. 
It has been caught up and mastered by the 
race and made subservient to the cause of 
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the life of the race as embodied in the lives 
of its constituent members. It has been 
turned to the ministry of the youth of the 
race as the race’s hope for the future, and 
to humanizing the world for the children 
of men.”’ 

Is it impossible or even difficult to con- 
ceive of an education that will do this 
very thing? Is there a single item in the 
proposal to which a single member or in- 
stitution of the race could legitimately and 
humanly object? Such is the content and 
such the spirit of the foregoing postu- 
lates for a philosophy of education. And 
these but present a biological interpreta- 
tion of the thought of the Man of Galilee, 
set within the non-Euclidean thought pat- 
tern of our cosmos that has been made pos- 
sible by modern science. 


ARE ‘BAD’? CHILDREN REALLY BAD? 


W. R. Davis 
Head of Education Department, Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas 
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BAD CHILDREN 


It is not infrequent to hear some teacher 
complain, with reference to some particular 
youngster, ‘‘ John is the worst child I ever 
saw. He worries me to death. I have 
punished him in every way I can think of, 
and still his meanness persists.’’ Often, 
too, parents are heard to complain that 
they are at their row’s end in trying to 
curb their child’s outrageous conduct. 
Recently a mother was heard to call to her 
little daughter, ‘‘Helen, if you do that 
again, I’ll beat you to death.’’ 

Now, upon first thought, it seems that 
John must be bad indeed, and certainly 
little Helen must be an incorrigible child 
to justify the mother’s decision with refer- 
ence to her conduct. But is the conclusion 


of either the teacher or the mother cor- 
rect? Are the facts about the children 
really known? Have the teacher and the 
mother made sufficient study of the chil- 
dren really to know their true natures? 
The fact is that few adults really study 
children for the purpose of knowing how 
to deal with them. With both parents and 
teachers it is still easier not to spare the 
rod than it is to try to become familiar 
with the natural makeup of the child. Not 
knowing the makeup of the child, adults 
are prone to see him as a bad child. 


ORIGIN OF CHILD STUDY 


It was early in the eighteenth century 
that Rousseau said, ‘‘I wish that some dis- 
creet person would give us a treatise on 
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and teachers must submit to being instru- 
mentalities to their ends as members of 
the race. We, out of our fuller experi- 
ence, can help them to develop really hu- 
man ends to desire, and in thus being 
humanly helpful we shall find our greatest 
happiness and sense of worth. Man’s deep- 
est sense of worth comes from his sense 
of being a tool or instrumentality. How 
strange that he should invert the case and 
seek his happiness in trying to employ 
others as instrumentalities of his own ends! 
But of what should he make himself the 
tool? Of nothing less, I say, than that 
earth-wide, space-time social entity, the 
human race. When we as parents and 
teachers have learned to submit ourselves 
as instrumentalities of our children and 
pupils as being further potential instru- 
mentalities of the racial life, we shall then 
have become as truly human as our boasted 
intelligence and reason proclaim that we 
should be. 

And now a word about our current edu- 
cational research and engineering. Ayres 
has dubbed science a ‘‘false Messiah.”’ 
Such a procedure is ignorantly to set up a 
man of straw in substitution for science 
itself and then to waste one’s energies in 
attacking the false substitute. Science is 
no kind of Messiah, either true or false. 
It but forges the tools of better knowledge 
and understanding. It in no way pre- 
scribes the ways in which these tools are 
to be used, or for what ends. This is the 
work of the technician or engineer. But 
the engineer as such is interested in more 
or less immediate results, not in the ways 
in which these are to integrate in the life 
of the race, or whether for better or for 
worse. This latter is the work of man as 
interpreter or philosopher, whether the 
man be scientist or engineer. 

Now educational research is science, in 
so far as it is a search for facts and for a 
better specification and defining of facts. 
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In so far as it is a search for improved 
techniques of teaching, and for a more in. 
telligent and consistent use of such tech- 
niques, directed toward securing directly 
measurable results, and thence toward ge. 
curing larger results with given effort, it 
is a piece of engineering. To carry on the 
educative process in this immediately hand- 
to-mouth way, without seeing it set within 
the larger space-time process of the life of 
the race, is merely to ride upon the cur. 
rent waves of currently desired results. It 
is to be without chart or compass, either 
for determining the direction of the waves 
or for determining whether in fact they 
should not be stemmed—rather than merely 
ridden in course. Our current educational 
engineers, or ‘‘education generalists,’’ as 
Bagley calls them, are as badly at sea as 
ever was Columbus. Left to their short- 
sighted policy, their hand-to-mouth philos- 
ophy, the ship might bring them safely 
into port; but that would be merely be- 
cause the port happened to be there. 
More’s the pity, they would probably count 
it their greatest merit that they were sci- 
entists and engineers, with no use for any 
such airy baggage as philosophy. They : 
fail to discern that a life of philosophy is 
necessary even to raise really live prob- 
lems, and that the trivial kinds of prob- 
lems about which they often set themselves 
are the result of a trivial philosophy of life 
itself. 

Some years ago the American Sociolog- 
ical Association devoted the whole of an 
annual meeting to the general problem of 
“The Trend of Our Civilization.’’ More 
recently, Beard has edited a codperative 
volume entitled Whither Mankind. A still 
more recent codperative volume is entitled 
The Drift of Civilization. When men who 
frankly admit that they are leaders in mat- 
ters intellectual and rational announce 
themselves as thus blind and _ helpless, 
would it not seem that there is some need 
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for a philosophy of education and for a 
philosophy of life to guide it? And are 
not such philosophies already possible? If 
one asks, ‘‘ What is the trend of our civili- 
zation?’’ may we not soon begin to reply, 
“Our civilization is trending toward a 
more directly supporting and better as- 
suring continuance of the life of the race.’’ 
When someone asks, ‘‘Whither man- 
kind?’’ may we not soon begin to reply, 
“Mankind is going—is going to continue 
to live, and it is going about it to bend 
the processes of culture and civilization 
more nearly to the needs of the life of the 
race.’? And when someone asks about the 
‘“drift’’ of civilization, may we not soon 
reply, ‘‘Civilization is no longer drifting. 
It has been caught up and mastered by the 
race and made subservient to the cause of 
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the life of the race as embodied in the lives 
of its constituent members. It has been 
turned to the ministry of the youth of the 
race as the race’s hope for the future, and 
to humanizing the world for the children 
of men.”’ 

Is it impossible or even difficult to con- 
ceive of an education that will do this 
very thing? Is there a single item in the 
proposal to which a single member or in- 
stitution of the race could legitimately and 
humanly object? Such is the content and 
such the spirit of the foregoing postu- 
lates for a philosophy of education. And 
these but present a biological interpreta- 
tion of the thought of the Man of Galilee, 
set within the non-Euclidean thought pat- 
tern of our cosmos that has been made pos- 
sible by modern science. 


ARE ‘BAD’? CHILDREN REALLY BAD? 


W. R. Davis 
Head of Education Department, Stephen F. Austin State Teachers College, Nacogdoches, Texas 
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BAD CHILDREN 


It is not infrequent to hear some teacher 
complain, with reference to some particular 
youngster, ‘‘ John is the worst child I ever 
saw. He worries me to death. I have 
punished him in every way I can think of, 
and still his meanness persists.’’ Often, 
too, parents are heard to complain that 
they are at their row’s end in trying to 
curb their child’s outrageous conduct. 
Recently a mother was heard to call to her 
little daughter, ‘‘Helen, if you do that 
again, I’ll beat you to death.’’ 

Now, upon first thought, it seems that 
John must be bad indeed, and certainly 
little Helen must be an incorrigible child 
to justify the mother’s decision with refer- 
ence to her conduct. But is the conclusion 


of either the teacher or the mother cor- 
rect? Are the facts about the children 
really known? Have the teacher and the 
mother made sufficient study of the chil- 
dren really to know their true natures? 
The fact is that few adults really study 
children for the purpose of knowing how 
to deal with them. With both parents and 
teachers it is still easier not to spare the 
rod than it is to try to become familiar 
with the natural makeup of the child. Not 
knowing the makeup of the child, adults 
are prone to see him as a bad child. 


ORIGIN OF CHILD STUDY 


It was early in the eighteenth century 
that Rousseau said, ‘‘I wish that some dis- 
creet person would give us a treatise on 
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the art of observing children.’’ This was 
really the origin of the child-study move- 
ment, which movement has made exceed- 
ingly slow progress up to the present. 
Still children are measured by adult 
standards and are dealt with accord- 
ingly. 

Consequently, the idea that knowledge of 
the child is an essential factor in the suc- 
cessful training of children is a very recent 
one. This accounts for the rather late in- 
troduction of child-study courses into the 
teacher-training curriculum. Prior to the 
child-study movement adults had assumed 
that there is a certain kind and a certain 
amount of subject matter that each child 
should receive and had set about the task 
of giving him this information regardless 
of his feelings toward it. In fact, it is only 
recently that teachers have realized that 
their task is to teach children: Heretofore 
teachers have been satisfied to teach sub- 
jects of the school rather than children of 
the school. Consequently, they have been 
more interested in the subjects than they 
have in the children. It is a pretty gener- 
ally accepted idea that a person is most 
interested in the thing he knows the most 
about, and it is true, also, that the most 
successful teacher is the one who mani- 
fests the greatest amount of personal in- 
terest in the children who come under her 
instruction. Therefore, success in teach- 
ing, depending as it does upon the teach- 
er’s interest in children, makes it neces- 
sary that the teacher know more about 
children in order that interest in them 
shall reach the highest degree possible. 


PURPOSE OF CHILD STUDY COURSES 


Child study reveals to the adult the fact 
of the existence of individual differences 
in children. No two children are alike. 
Consequently, to deal with a group of chil- 
dren only as a group is a fallacy. To be 
able to deal properly with her group, the 
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teacher must consider each member of the 
group individually. She must know some. 
thing specific about each member of the 
group—something about the natural turn 
of his makeup, something about his mental 
caliber, his experiences, his home life, his 
joys and sorrows, his weaknesses, and his 
points of strength. In fact, she must study 
him as she studies history, geography, or 
mathematics. And more, she must know 
him as she knows history, geography, or 
mathematics. 

The purpose of child-study courses, then, 
is to inform the teacher or prospective 
teacher in the principles which govern 
child life and the methods by which these 
principles can be taken into account in 
dealing with children. Through child 
study the teacher finds that what is good 
and useful to one child, another child may 
have an aversion for, and instead of con- 
sidering one child good and the other bad, 
she finds that there is a proper way to deal 
with them both. Thus, it is supposed that 
the teacher who is familiar with principles 


basic in child study will not be thrown off f 
her feet when she finds that all children are } 
not equally receptive to the information f 


she would like them to obtain. 
Furthermore, the study of the child in- 
volves the study of his behavior, because 
his behavior is the result of mental atti- 
tudes which represent the sum-total of his 
experiences. But child experiences differ 
from adult experiences, and any teacher 
who succeeds in the instruction of the child 
must realize that the child can make no 
interpretation of subject matter except in 
the light of his own experience. It is as 
Judd says, ‘‘The child’s mind is indeed 
different from our own; if we would realize 
this fully, we must study the changes 
through which the learner passes by direct, 
first-hand observation. . . . There are &- 
sential differences in nature between 


children and grownups, which make it} 
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necessary for us to treat children in a way 
appropriate to their special needs.’’ 
Another principle involved in child 
study is that which states that we can only 
learn to do a thing by doing it. This being 
true, we can learn child life best by study- 
ing actual flesh-and-blood children instead 
of merely learning theories laid down in 
books. In other words, when we study 
books we learn to know books; when we 
study children we learn to know children. 
Books on child study give us theories of 
child behavior; children give us facts of 
conduct. However, theories are necessary 
and the teacher should know them. But 
the teacher who would really know the 
makeup of the child must follow him to his 
play, to his work, and to his home. She 
must note all his spontaneous outbursts, 
which will reveal to her his likes and dis- 
likes and at the same time suggest to her 
ways of dealing with him—such ways as 
will win for her his codperation and respect 


| and not his antagonism. 


MAKING CHILD-STUDY COURSES PRACTICAL 


A few concrete examples of the way the 


practical in child study are shown in the 
following summary of the results obtained 
in a child-study course given recently by 
a teachers’ college. The course was given 
by extension and the class met only on 
Saturday. The twenty students taking the 
course were teaching at the time and had 
ample opportunity to use the principles of 
child study in directing the conduct of real 
children in an actual school situation. 

At the beginning of the course each stu- 
dent was asked to select a child to study 
during the term. The report of this study 
was to take the place of a term paper. 
The child for study was, in as many cases 
as possible, to be one who was considered 
a bad child. This was not a difficult mat- 


| ter with the students, as they were all 
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teaching at the time and of course had daily 
altercations with the ‘‘worst’’ child in 
school. 

It was assumed at the outset of the 
course that a bad child is a maladjusted 
child and that his ‘‘bad’’ behavior could 
be changed only by bringing about the 
proper adjustment between him and the 
factors of his environment. This makes 
the problem a psychological one. Many a 
child is a maladjusted child because society 
demands of him more than his mental abil- 
ity is able to produce. In order that the 
students might secure some ideas as to the 
mental caliber of their subjects, each one 
was provided with three tests for intelli- 
gence. Using these tests, each student 
found the intelligence quotient of his sub- 
ject. This intelligence quotient was not 
considered absolutely accurate or final, but 
was used merely as an index of the bright- 
ness or dullness of the child. 


CASE 1—THE WORST BOY IN SCHOOL 


The principal of a city ward school, Mr. 
Mansel, selected for his subject a boy ten 
years old—a boy who all the teachers de- 
clared was the worst boy in school. Seldom 
a day passed that the principal did not 
have to take him in charge for some out- 
rageous conduct. He would lie and steal, 
and seemed not to care if he were caught. 
He was in the low section of the fourth 
grade. He often practiced truancy, pre- 
ferring to be alone. At the time the study 
of this boy began, he probably did not have 
a friend among the teachers, and but very 
few among the pupils. 

The study of this boy began one day 
while the boy was in the principal’s office 
for having taken a fountain pen that did 
not belong to him. The principal began by 
questioning the boy: 

‘*Eddy,’’ he said, ‘‘What do you think 
I should do with you for taking this pen ?’’ 

‘‘Whip me, I guess,’’ was the answer. 
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the art of observing children.’’ This was 
really the origin of the child-study move- 
ment, which movement has made exceed- 
ingly slow progress up to the present. 
Still children are measured by adult 
standards and are dealt with accord- 
ingly. 

Consequently, the idea that knowledge of 
the child is an essential factor in the suc- 
cessful training of children is a very recent 
one. This accounts for the rather late in- 
troduction of child-study courses into the 
teacher-training curriculum. Prior to the 
child-study movement adults had assumed 
that there is a certain kind and a certain 
amount of subject matter that each child 
should receive and had set about the task 
of giving him this information regardless 
of his feelings toward it. In fact, it is only 
recently that teachers have realized that 
their task is to teach children: Heretofore 
teachers have been satisfied to teach sub- 
jects of the school rather than children of 
the school. Consequently, they have been 
more interested in the subjects than they 
have in the children. It is a pretty gener- 
ally accepted idea that a person is most 
interested in the thing he knows the most 
about, and it is true, also, that the most 
successful teacher is the one who mani- 
fests the greatest amount of personal in- 
terest in the children who come under her 
instruction. Therefore, success in teach- 
ing, depending as it does upon the teach- 
er’s interest in children, makes it neces- 
sary that the teacher know more about 
children in order that interest in them 
shall reach the highest degree possible. 


PURPOSE OF CHILD STUDY COURSES 


Child study reveals to the adult the fact 
of the existence of individual differences 
in children. No two children are alike. 
Consequently, to deal with a group of chil- 
dren only as a group is a fallacy. To be 
able to deal properly with her group, the 
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teacher must consider each member of the 
group individually. She must know some. 
thing specific about each member of the 
group—something about the natural turn 
of his makeup, something about his mental 
caliber, his experiences, his home life, his 
joys and sorrows, his weaknesses, and his 
points of strength. In fact, she must study 
him as she studies history, geography, or 
mathematics. And more, she must know 
him as she knows history, geography, or 
mathematics. 

The purpose of child-study courses, then, 
is to inform the teacher or prospective 
teacher in the principles which govern 
child life and the methods by which these 
principles can be taken into account in 
dealing with children. Through child 
study the teacher finds that what is good 
and useful to one child, another child may 
have an aversion for, and instead of con- 
sidering one child good and the other bad, 
she finds that there is a proper way to deal 
with them both. Thus, it is supposed that 
the teacher who is familiar with principles 


basic in child study will not be thrown off f 
her feet when she finds that all children are } 
not equally receptive to the information f 


she would like them to obtain. 
Furthermore, the study of the child in- 
volves the study of his behavior, because 
his behavior is the result of mental atti- 
tudes which represent the sum-total of his 
experiences. But child experiences differ 
from adult experiences, and any teacher 
who succeeds in the instruction of the child 
must realize that the child can make no 
interpretation of subject matter except in 
the light of his own experience. It is as 
Judd says, ‘‘The child’s mind is indeed 
different from our own; if we would realize 
this fully, we must study the changes 
through which the learner passes by direct, 
first-hand observation. . . . There are &- 
sential differences in nature between 


children and grownups, which make it} 
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necessary for us to treat children in a way 
appropriate to their special needs.’’ 
Another principle involved in child 
study is that which states that we can only 
learn to do a thing by doing it. This being 
true, we can learn child life best by study- 
ing actual flesh-and-blood children instead 
of merely learning theories laid down in 
books. In other words, when we study 
books we learn to know books; when we 
study children we learn to know children. 
Books on child study give us theories of 
child behavior; children give us facts of 
conduct. However, theories are necessary 
and the teacher should know them. But 
the teacher who would really know the 
makeup of the child must follow him to his 
play, to his work, and to his home. She 
must note all his spontaneous outbursts, 
which will reveal to her his likes and dis- 
likes and at the same time suggest to her 
ways of dealing with him—such ways as 
will win for her his codperation and respect 


| and not his antagonism. 


MAKING CHILD-STUDY COURSES PRACTICAL 


A few concrete examples of the way the 


practical in child study are shown in the 
following summary of the results obtained 
in a child-study course given recently by 
a teachers’ college. The course was given 
by extension and the class met only on 
Saturday. The twenty students taking the 
course were teaching at the time and had 
ample opportunity to use the principles of 
child study in directing the conduct of real 
children in an actual school situation. 

At the beginning of the course each stu- 
dent was asked to select a child to study 
during the term. The report of this study 
was to take the place of a term paper. 
The child for study was, in as many cases 
as possible, to be one who was considered 
a bad child. This was not a difficult mat- 


| ter with the students, as they were all 
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teaching at the time and of course had daily 
altercations with the ‘‘worst’’ child in 
school. 

It was assumed at the outset of the 
course that a bad child is a maladjusted 
child and that his ‘‘bad’’ behavior could 
be changed only by bringing about the 
proper adjustment between him and the 
factors of his environment. This makes 
the problem a psychological one. Many a 
child is a maladjusted child because society 
demands of him more than his mental abil- 
ity is able to produce. In order that the 
students might secure some ideas as to the 
mental caliber of their subjects, each one 
was provided with three tests for intelli- 
gence. Using these tests, each student 
found the intelligence quotient of his sub- 
ject. This intelligence quotient was not 
considered absolutely accurate or final, but 
was used merely as an index of the bright- 
ness or dullness of the child. 


CASE 1—THE WORST BOY IN SCHOOL 


The principal of a city ward school, Mr. 
Mansel, selected for his subject a boy ten 
years old—a boy who all the teachers de- 
clared was the worst boy in school. Seldom 
a day passed that the principal did not 
have to take him in charge for some out- 
rageous conduct. He would lie and steal, 
and seemed not to care if he were caught. 
He was in the low section of the fourth 
grade. He often practiced truancy, pre- 
ferring to be alone. At the time the study 
of this boy began, he probably did not have 
a friend among the teachers, and but very 
few among the pupils. 

The study of this boy began one day 
while the boy was in the principal’s office 
for having taken a fountain pen that did 
not belong to him. The principal began by 
questioning the boy: 

‘*Eddy,’’ he said, ‘‘What do you think 
I should do with you for taking this pen ?’’ 

‘‘Whip me, I guess,’’ was the answer. 
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**Do you think whipping will do you any 
good ?’’ 

*‘T don’t know, sir. That is what mother 
does.”’ 

‘‘Does your mother whip you very 
much ?’’ 

‘*Yes, she whips me every day and some- 
times twice a day. She has to. I worry 
her so.’’ 

‘‘Does your father whip you?’’ 

‘No, he likes me. He never fusses at me. 
And mother fusses at me all the time.’’ 

‘‘What is your father’s work?”’ 

**Oh, he is a bridge foreman.’’ 

The boy seemed puzzled when the prin- 
cipal sent him back to his room, merely 
saying, ‘‘ Eddy, if you need anything, come 
to me and I will help you get it.’’ 

The principal decided to have an inter- 
view with Eddy’s mother in order to find 
out about the boy’s home life. He used the 
incident concerning the pen as an excuse 
for calling upon the mother. When the 
mother was told about the pen, she said, 
‘‘Well, did you whip him? You’ll have to 
wear him out. That is the only way I can 
control him. He is the worst child I have 
ever seen. He worries me to death. I’ll 
give him: what he is looking for when he 
comes home.’’ Mr. Mansel asked her not 
to say anything to the boy about the pen 
and not to tell the boy that he had been 
there. He also got the mother to promise 
not to whip the boy, but instead to call him 
and tell him the things Eddy did. She 
said she was willing to give the principal 
full charge of the boy as long as the prin- 
cipal desired. 

During the interview with the mother, 
Mr. Mansel found out many things con- 
cerning the child that accounted for much 
of his conduct. He found that the mother 
is a neurotic of the worst kind—that the 
child heard little but criticism while at 
home. He learned that the father is away 
from home except on Saturday and Sun- 
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day; that the boy had no companionship 
with the father; that the mother has been 
in poor health for several years ; that Eddy 
weighed only three pounds at birth and 
does not eat sufficient food for normal de- 
velopment. He found that even though 
the parents have a very limited education, 
they come from well-respected families, 
The home was rather neatly kept. The 
father receives a good salary as a bridge 
foreman. 

Mr. Mansel’s next step was to give the 
intelligence tests, the results of which 
showed that Eddy is considerably above the 
average in intelligence. Mr. Mansel began 
to develop friendly relations with the boy, 
both in the schoolroom and on the play- 
ground. He never lost an opportunity to 
ask Eddy about something that seemed to 
interest him. He told the teachers to talk 
on friendly terms with Eddy and show him 
that they were interested in him. Mr. 
Mansel made it a point to be interested in 
everything he found the boy interested in. 

It was not long until Eddy would seek 
a conference with Mr. Mansel of his own 
accord. This was unusual, for Eddy had | 
always been rather timid and backward. 
He began to confide his interests to Mr. 
Mansel and to tell him of his hardships. 
On one occasion he said, ‘‘I like to talk to 
you, Mr. Mansel. I believe you like me. 
I am going to study hard and try to pass, 
because I believe Miss Jones likes me, too. 
I surely would hate to fail.’’ 

‘‘Do you talk to your mother much!” 
asked the principal. 

‘‘Oh, no. I always worry her to death 
when I start talking to her.’’ 

‘Do you like to talk with your father!” 

‘*Yes, but he is not at home much.”’ 

“‘Do you talk to your Sunday School 
teacher about things in which you are in- 
terested ?’’ 

‘“Oh, no. She doesn’t like me. She talks 
to the others. She doesn’t seem to know f 
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that I’m in the class. And, believe me, I 
wouldn’t be there either if it didn’t worry 
mother for me to stay away.’’ 

“‘Don’t you talk to anybody about your- 
self ?’’ 

‘‘Nobody, only you,’’ was the reply. 

Mr. Mansel and the teachers with whom 
Eddy came in contact became convinced 
that one thing the child needed was com- 
panionship—the companionship that only 
a father can give to a boy entering the 
adolescent period. Acting upon the prin- 
ciple that schools should meet the needs of 
the children, Mr. Mansel and his teachers 
attempted to supply the companionship 
that the boy’s father failed to give him. 
Class picnics were instituted by the teach- 
ers, who gave Eddy a great deal of respon- 
sibility in putting over these events. 

The principal made it a point to see the 
boy’s father and to talk with him concern- 
ing Eddy. The father was found to be a 
very congenial man, who was interested in 
his child’s welfare but had not realized 
that he had a duty to perform with refer- 


| ence to the boy’s proper development. In 


this conversation with the father, Mr. Man- 
sel arranged for the boy to accompany his 
father on some of his weekly trips. The 
father was glad to take the boy with him. 
It had never occurred to him that he could 
take the boy. The mother was glad to have 
Eddy go with his father. She had threat- 
ened many times to have him sent to the 
reform school so that she might have peace 
at home. The teachers were glad to have 
Eddy go, even though he missed school. 
They felt that the boy would get what the 
school could not really supply—the com- 
panionship of the father. 

Mr. Mansel’s report of Eddy is neces- 
sarily incomplete as it includes only the 
information obtained during the winter 
quarter. But sufficient evidence was ob- 
tained by the end of the quarter to show 
that Eddy is not as bad as many, including 
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his mother, had thought. The teachers 
agreed with the principal that Eddy is no 
worse than other boys. Mr. Mansel con- 
cluded his report by saying, ‘‘The whole 
trouble was that Eddy’s parents did not 
know their own child. The mother had 
thought him the worst boy in town and had 
told him so. Now her attitude is consider- 
ably changed.’’ 


CASE 2—THE WORST BOY IN HER ROOM 


Each Saturday, before the class discus- 
sion was taken up, some time was given to 
individual reports of the different members 
of the class as to the progress made during 
the week in the study of their children. 
At one of these times a teacher exclaimed, 
as soon as reports were called for, ‘‘Oh, I 
have fallen in love with my subject. He is 
just the best child.’’ Her statement is 
certainly significant when it is recalled that 
she was referring to the boy whom she had 
selected a few weeks before as the worst 
boy in her room. She went on to say that 
she had discovered that the boy liked music 
and could sing well. One day, as she was 
observing him on the playground, she heard 
him break into song and, being a music 
teacher, she at once realized an avenue 
through which she might approach the 
child. Since that day the boy has sung in 
assembly several times and his teacher as- 
sists him in the preparation of songs for 
Sunday School. He has already become a 
different boy and has unconsciously been 
the means of changing the attitude of his 
playmates for the better. Other teachers 
in the school, and especially the principal, 
confirm the statement made by the teacher 
when she said, ‘‘ He is just the best child.’’ 


CASE 3—THE ‘‘DISHONEST’’ BOY 


A young lady teacher of a one-room 
school selected for her subject a ten-year- 
old boy. The results of her study show 
that a teacher’s judgment with reference 
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**Do you think whipping will do you any 
good ?’’ 

‘*‘T don’t know, sir. That is what mother 
does.”’ 

‘“‘Does your mother whip you very 
much ?’’ 

‘*Yes, she whips me every day and some- 
times twice a day. She has to. I worry 
her so.”’ 

‘*Does your father whip you?’’ 

“No, he likes me. He never fusses at me. 
And mother fusses at me all the time.’’ 

‘‘What is your father’s work?’’ 

‘**Oh, he is a bridge foreman.’’ 

The boy seemed puzzled when the prin- 
cipal sent him back to his room, merely 
saying, ‘‘ Eddy, if you need anything, come 
to me and I will help you get it.’’ 

The principal decided to have an inter- 
view with Eddy’s mother in order to find 
out about the boy’s home life. He used the 
incident concerning the pen as an excuse 
for calling upon the mother. When the 
mother was told about the pen, she said, 
‘Well, did you whip him? You’ll have to 
wear him out. That is the only way I can 
control him. He is the worst child I have 
ever seen. He worries me to death. I’ll 
give him what he is looking for when he 
comes home.’’ Mr. Mansel asked her not 
to say anything to the boy about the pen 
and not to tell the boy that he had been 
there. He also got the mother to promise 
not to whip the boy, but instead to call him 
and tell him the things Eddy did. She 
said she was willing to give the principal 
full charge of the boy as long as the prin- 
cipal desired. 

During the interview with the mother, 
Mr. Mansel found out many things con- 
cerning the child that accounted for much 
of his conduct. He found that the mother 
is a neurotic of the worst kind—that the 
child heard little but criticism while at 
home. He learned that the father is away 
from home except on Saturday and Sun- 
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to a child may be far from infallible. She 
had thought on several occasions that her 
subject was dishonest. She felt sure that 
he was the one guilty of the many thefts 
which had occurred in the school during 
the term. Since she had no definite proof 
of the boy’s guilt, she decided to give his 
class an honesty test. 

To the teacher’s surprise every response 
made by her subject indicated that he was 
honest. But imagine her chagrin when 
she discovered that a boy whom she least 
expected of stealing ranked low on the test. 
This turned her attention from her subject 
to the other boy. Being still unable to be- 
lieve that the boy was dishonest, she left a 
piece of money near his desk and watched 
his reaction upon his return to his seat. 
The boy immediately put the money into 
his pocket and at recess went to a nearby 
store and bought candy with it. When all 
were in their seats at the end of the recess 
period, the teacher announced that she had 
misplaced a dime and wondered if any of 
the pupils had found it. When reporting 
this incident, the teacher said, ‘‘I could 
have cried when the boy whom I had 
thought honest was the first to say that he 
had not seen the money.’’ 


CASE 4—THE PUGNACIOUS BOY 


The principal of a small consolidated 
school studied a twelve-year-old boy who 
was continuously causing trouble on the 
playground. He would fight every chance 
he got, and would stir up fights between 
other boys. He would swear like a sailor 
and had no scruples against vulgarity in 
his language. After studying him for a 
while, the principal found that the boy’s 
mother was dead and that the father was 
with him very little. The child was really 
thrown out upon the world with no pa- 
rental guidance. 

The principal, who was also the boy’s 
teacher, noticed that George was more in- 
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day; that the boy had no companionship 
with the father; that the mother has been 
in poor health for several years ; that Eddy 
weighed only three pounds at birth and 
does not eat sufficient food for normal de- 
velopment. He found that even though 
the parents have a very limited education, 
they come from well-respected families, 
The home was rather neatly kept. The 
father receives a good salary as a bridge 
foreman. 

Mr. Mansel’s next step was to give the 
intelligence tests, the results of which 
showed that Eddy is considerably above the 
average in intelligence. Mr. Mansel began 
to develop friendly relations with the boy, 
both in the schoolroom and on the play- 
ground. He never lost an opportunity to 
ask Eddy about something that seemed to 
interest him. He told the teachers to talk 
on friendly terms with Eddy and show him 
that they were interested in him. Mr. 
Mansel made it a point to be interested in 
everything he found the boy interested in. 

It was not long until Eddy would seek 
a conference with Mr. Mansel of his own 


accord. This was unusual, for Eddy had | 


always been rather timid and backward. 
He began to confide his interests to Mr. 
Mansel and to tell him of his hardships. 
On one occasion he said, ‘‘I like to talk to 
you, Mr. Mansel. I believe you like me. 
I am going to study hard and try to pass, 
because I believe Miss Jones likes me, too. 
I surely would hate to fail.’’ 

“‘Do you talk to your mother much!” 
asked the principal. 

‘‘Oh, no. I always worry her to death 
when I start talking to her.’’ 

“Do you like to talk with your father!” 

‘“Yes, but he is not at home much.”’ 

“‘Do you talk to your Sunday School 
teacher about things in which you are in- 
terested ?’’ 


‘‘Oh, no. She doesn’t like me. She talks f 


to the others. She doesn’t seem to know 
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terested in history and civics than in other 
courses. He was not a bad boy in the class. 
room. He would always manifest a high 
degree of interest in the class discussions, 
Often he would say, in connection with 
questions coming up in the class, ‘‘Now, 
when I get to the legislature, I’m going to 
get a law passed which will remedy that 
defect.’’ He never would say, ‘‘If I get 
to the legislature,’’ but it was always, 
‘‘When I get to the legislature.’’ 

This feeling of assurance that he was go- 
ing to the legislature served as a key for 
the solution of the problem concerning 
George’s fighting attitude on the play- 
ground. It was not hard to lead George 
to see that laws passed by the legislature 
applied to the legislator as well as to others, 
and that if he is a law-breaker, he cannot 
be a trustworthy law-maker. The point is 
that George’s nature revealed to the prin- 
cipal a way to deal effectively with the 
boy, when the principal took pains to make 
a rather close study of George and his in- 
terests. 


CASE 5—THE FIDGETY CHILD 


Another young lady taking the child- 
study course began the study of a fourth 
grade child who seemed unable to be still. 
He could not study and prevented others 
from studying because he fidgeted around 
so much. He never knew anything about 
his lessons and seemed not to care for 
criticism or punishment. Soon after the 
teacher began to study him she discovered 
that he seemed to breathe with difficulty. 
She took the matter up with the nurse who 
made occasional visits to the school. Upon 
examination it was found that he had a bad 
ease of adenoids and could not get relief 
without an operation. The teacher made 
it a point to visit the child’s mother and 
inform her of his condition. The mother 
was surprised that anyone would think that 
something was wrong with the child. She 
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that I’m in the class. And, believe me, I 
wouldn’t be there either if it didn’t worry 
mother for me to stay away.”’ 

“Don’t you talk to anybody about your- 
self ?”’ 

‘‘Nobody, only you,’’ was the reply. 

Mr. Mansel and the teachers with whom 
Eddy came in contact became convinced 
that one thing the child needed was com- 
panionship—the companionship that only 
a father can give to a boy entering the 
adolescent period. Acting upon the prin- 
ciple that schools should meet the needs of 
the children, Mr. Mansel and his teachers 
attempted to supply the companionship 
that the boy’s father failed to give him. 
Class picnics were instituted by the teach- 
ers, who gave Eddy a great deal of respon- 
sibility in putting over these events. 

The principal made it a point to see the 
boy’s father and to talk with him concern- 
ing Eddy. The father was found to be a 
very congenial man, who was interested in 
his child’s welfare but had not realized 
that he had a duty to perform with refer- 


| ence to the boy’s proper development. In 


this conversation with the father, Mr. Man- 
sel arranged for the boy to accompany his 
father on some of his weekly trips. The 
father was glad to take the boy with him. 
It had never occurred to him that he could 
take the boy. The mother was glad to have 
Eddy go with his father. She had threat- 
ened many times to have him sent to the 
reform school so that she might have peace 
at home. The teachers were glad to have 
Eddy go, even though he missed school. 
They felt that the boy would get what the 
school could not really supply—the com- 
panionship of the father. 

Mr. Mansel’s report of Eddy is neces- 
sarily incomplete as it includes only the 
information obtained during the winter 
quarter. But sufficient evidence was ob- 
tained by the end of the quarter to show 


that Eddy is not as bad as many, including 
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his mother, had thought. The teachers 
agreed with the principal that Eddy is no 
worse than other boys. Mr. Mansel con- 
eluded his report by saying, ‘‘The whole 
trouble was that Eddy’s parents did not 
know their own child. The mother had 
thought him the worst boy in town and had 
told him so. Now her attitude is consider- 
ably changed.’’ 


CASE 2—THE WORST BOY IN HER ROOM 


Each Saturday, before the class discus- 
sion was taken up, some time was given to 
individual reports of the different members 
of the class as to the progress made during 
the week in the study of their children. 
At one of these times a teacher exclaimed, 
as soon as reports were called for, ‘‘Oh, I 
have fallen in love with my subject. He is 
just the best child.’’ Her statement is 
certainly significant when it is recalled that 
she was referring to the boy whom she had 
selected a few weeks before as the worst 
boy in her room. She went on to say that 
she had discovered that the boy liked music 
and could sing well. One day, as she was 
observing him on the playground, she heard 
him break into song and, being a music 
teacher, she at once realized an avenue 
through which she might approach the 
child. Since that day the boy has sung in 
assembly several times and his teacher as- 
sists him in the preparation of songs for 
Sunday School. He has already become a 
different boy and has unconsciously been 
the means of changing the attitude of his 
playmates for the better. Other teachers 
in the school, and especially the principal, 
confirm the statement made by the teacher 
when she said, ‘‘He is just the best child.’’ 


CASE 3—THE ‘‘DISHONEST’’ BOY 


A young lady teacher of a one-room 
school selected for her subject a ten-year- 
old boy. The results of her study show 
that a teacher’s judgment with reference 
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said that he had always been in good 
health. Finally, however, she agreed to 
have him examined by the family physician, 
whose recommendation with reference to 
the child substantiated the statement of the 
nurse. 

The next difficulty was that the family 
was unable to pay for the operation. But 
the teacher sought to overcome this obsta- 
cle, and took the matter up with the 
Parent-Teachers Association. The mem- 
bers of this organization took steps to raise 
the money and did raise it. But some of 
them were indiscreet in making it appear 
that they were doing an act of charity for 
the family. Even after the child had 
reached the hospital the mother refused to 
allow the operation to proceed on the 
ground that too many women were med- 
dling with her business. The teacher felt, 
however, that eventually she would succeed 
in getting the child’s condition remedied. 
Anyway, had the teacher not selected the 
child for study, she and all the other teach- 
ers would have continued to think him a 
bad child. 





CONCLUSION 


The foregoing gives the reports of only 
a few of the students who took the child- 
study course. Case No. 1 is given rather 
in detail in order to show the method of 
procedure in making these studies. Of the 
other cases only brief results are given. 
But it seems, however, that enough evi- 
dence is given by these studies to show that 
oftentimes teachers think a child bad when 
he really is not. These studies also show 
that, by making the study of real children 
a part of the subject matter of child-study 
courses, these courses may be made more 
practical and less theoretical. The fact is 
that not one of the twenty students who 
selected a ‘‘bad’’ child to study considered 
the child bad after completing the study. 

Then, instead of considering John the 
‘‘worst boy in school,’’ and instead of 
‘*beating’’ little Helen to death for her 
conduct, the teacher and parent should find 
the correct way of dealing with the chil- 
dren by making a systematic study of them. 
As Waddle says, ‘‘ How shall we know child 
nature without studying it intensively?’’ 
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to a child may be far from infallible. She 
had thought on several occasions that her 
subject was dishonest. She felt sure that 
he was the one guilty of the many thefts 
which had occurred in the school during 
the term. Since she had no definite proof 
of the boy’s guilt, she decided to give his 
class an honesty test. 

To the teacher’s surprise every response 
made by her subject indicated that he was 
honest. But imagine her chagrin when 
she discovered that a boy whom she least 
expected of stealing ranked low on the test. 
This turned her attention from her subject 
to the other boy. Being still unable to be- 
lieve that the boy was dishonest, she left a 
piece of money near his desk and watched 
his reaction upon his return to his seat. 
The boy immediately put the money into 
his pocket and at recess went to a nearby 
store and bought candy with it. When all 
were in their seats at the end of the recess 
period, the teacher announced that she had 
misplaced a dime and wondered if any of 
the pupils had found it. When reporting 
this incident, the teacher said, ‘‘I could 
have cried when the boy whom I had 
thought honest was the first to say that he 
had not seen the money.’’ 


CASE 4—THE PUGNACIOUS BOY 


The principal of a small consolidated 
school studied a twelve-year-old boy who 
was continuously causing trouble on the 
playground. He would fight every chance 
he got, and would stir up fights between 
other boys. He would swear like a sailor 
and had no scruples against vulgarity in 
his language. After studying him for a 
while, the principal found that the boy’s 
mother was dead and that the father was 
with him very little. The child was really 
thrown out upon the world with no pa- 
rental guidance. 

The principal, who was also the boy’s 
teacher, noticed that George was more in- 
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terested in history and civics than in other 
courses. He was not a bad boy in the class. 
room. He would always manifest a high 
degree of interest in the class discussions, 
Often he would say, in connection with 
questions coming up in the class, ‘‘Now, 
when I get to the legislature, I’m going to 
get a law passed which will remedy that 
defect.’? He never would say, ‘‘If I get 
to the legislature,’’ but it was always, 
‘When I get to the legislature.’’ 

This feeling of assurance that he was go- 
ing to the legislature served as a key for 
the solution of the problem concerning 
George’s fighting attitude on the play- 
ground. It was not hard to lead George 
to see that laws passed by the legislature 
applied to the legislator as well as to others, 
and that if he is a law-breaker, he cannot 
be a trustworthy law-maker. The point is 
that George’s nature revealed to the prin- 
cipal a way to deal effectively with the 
boy, when the principal took pains to make 
a rather close study of George and his in- 
terests. 


CASE 5—THE FIDGETY CHILD 


Another young lady taking the child- 
study course began the study of a fourth 
grade child who seemed unable to be still. 
He could not study and prevented others 
from studying because he fidgeted around 
so much. He never knew anything about 
his lessons and seemed not to care for 
criticism or punishment. Soon after the 
teacher began to study him she discovered 
that he seemed to breathe with difficulty. 
She took the matter up with the nurse who 
made occasional visits to the school. Upon 
examination it was found that he had a bad 
case of adenoids and could not get relief 
without an operation. The teacher made 
it a point to visit the child’s mother and 
inform her of his condition. The mother 
was surprised that anyone would think that 
something was wrong with the child. She 
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said that he had always been in good 
health. Finally, however, she agreed to 
have him examined by the family physician, 
whose recommendation with reference to 
the child substantiated the statement of the 
nurse. 

The next difficulty was that the family 
was unable to pay for the operation. But 
the teacher sought to overcome this obsta- 
cle, and took the matter up with the 
Parent-Teachers Association. The mem- 
bers of this organization took steps to raise 
the money and did raise it. But some of 
them were indiscreet in making it appear 
that they were doing an act of charity for 
the family. Even after the child had 
reached the hospital the mother refused to 
allow the operation to proceed on the 
ground that too many women were med- 
dling with her business. The teacher felt, 


| however, that eventually she would succeed 


in getting the child’s condition remedied. 
Anyway, had the teacher not selected the 
child for study, she and all the other teach- 
ers would have continued to think him a 
bad child. 
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CONCLUSION 


The foregoing gives the reports of only 
a few of the students who took the child- 
study course. Case No. 1 is given rather 
in detail in order to show the method of 
procedure in making these studies. Of the 
other cases only brief results are given. 
But it seems, however, that enough evi- 
dence is given by these studies to show that 
oftentimes teachers think a child bad when 
he really is not. These studies also show 
that, by making the study of real children 
a part of the subject matter of child-study 
courses, these courses may be made more 
practical and less theoretical. The fact is 
that not one of the twenty students who 
selected a ‘‘bad’’ child to study considered 
the child bad after completing the study. 

Then, instead of considering John the 
‘‘worst boy in school,’’ and instead of 
‘*beating’’ little Helen to death for her 
conduct, the teacher and parent should find 
the correct way of dealing with the chil- 
dren by making a systematic study of them. 
As Waddle says, ‘‘ How shall we know child 
nature without studying it intensively?’’ 








GEORGE WASHINGTON IN THE COURSE OF STUDY 


C. W. Stonz! 
School of Education, State College of Washington, Pullman, Washington 


The George Washington Bicentennial af- 
fords a notable opportunity for those 
supervisors and teachers who wish to im- 
prove their courses of study. The records 
of Washington are being reévaluated and 
made available in usable form. It seems 
very desirable that these improvements be 
embodied in courses of study, so that school 
work may adequately benefit thereby, both 
for the special celebration and for the 
Washington’s birthday celebrations in suc- 
ceeding years. 

In the tentative selection and arrange- 
ment listed below, the endeavor has been 
to provide each grade level with suitable 
opportunity to increase the pupil’s interest 
in George Washington. Provision is also 
made for improving the pupil’s insight and 
appreciation. It may be noted that for 
each elementary grade there are compara- 
tively small units of interest and that the 
work of all the grades culminates in Grade 
VII, where the early history of the United 
States is usually studied. It may also be 
noted that provision is made in Grade XI 
for the work of the grades and high school 
to be reviewed and organized, as well as 
for extensive advanced study in that grade. 
In systems of schools in which the inten- 
sive studies of United States history are 
not placed in Grades VII and XI, the more 
comprehensive Washington studies should 
be adjusted accordingly. 

The available helps are many and easily 
secured. State Education Associations and 
State Departments of Education are co- 
operating to provide bulletins of notable 
helpfulness. The George Washington Na- 


tional Bicentennial Commission, with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C., has pub- 
lished extensively with specific reference 
to the celebration. The ‘‘ Handbook of the 
George Washington Appreciation Course,’’ 
issued by the Bicentennial Commission, is 
replete with helpful references under 
twelve units. All teachers will want these 
publications. Bulletins and pamphlets 
from both sources are available without 
eost. They should fill a five-inch bookshelf 
for every teacher. The radio, the press, 
and the pulpit are also furthering the cele- 
bration. The National Geographic maga- 
zine for January, 1932, portrays in its 
usual accurate and vivid style the (for his 
time) extensive travels of Washington. 
Book publishers are active. Some excellent 
books on Washington have been placed in 
the dollar lists. 

In offering the following course of study 
on George Washington, the authors realize 
that it will be most helpful if used as a 
source of suggestions. It is not and prob- 
ably should not be either complete or final. 
Many teachers now have effective Wash- 
ington subject matter ready for use. In 
so far as these materials are equal to or 
better than those offered here or elsewhere, 
they should be retained. However, the 
value of course of study materials may be 
greatly reduced by random use in various 
grades. As children proceed through a 
school system, they and their teachers have 
the right to know what Washington (as 
well as other) subject matter is awaiting 
them. If well done, the work of a given 
grade may be combined with that of pre- 


1 With the codperation of students of the curriculum course. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON IN THE COURSE OF STUDY 


ceding grades to advantage; but the work 
of advanced grades is certain to suffer from 
reduced interest if its subject matter is 
used before its allotted time. Hence, it is 
recommended that each school system select 
and arrange its Washington course of 
study materials and that teachers refrain 
from using that which is allotted to grades 
or years ahead of their pupils. 

Two forms of course of study organiza- 
tion are illustrated. One is limited to selec- 
tion and organization of subject matter; 
the other attempts to relate subject matter 
to learner’s available experience, method, 
and outcomes. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CourRSsE or Stupy 
(Tentative Formulation) 


(Note—Numbers refer to the reference helps as 
listed in the bibliography. ) 


Grade I 


Washington and the Custis children. 
#1, 9, 10, 11. 

His early boyhood life—Washington’s 
dogs and horses. #1, 8, 11, 12, 13, 23, 24, 
32, 48, 44. Stories read or told to pupils. 
Pupils make scrapbook of animals and 
colonial homes. Wholesome play, com- 
panionship, kindness, and obedience to 
parents should be the keynote for this 
grade. 


Grade II 
Washington as a school boy. 
hood life. #2, 10, 12, 23. 
Respect for elders. #18, 23, 24, 32, 37. 


Grade III 


Incidents illustrating Washington’s cour- 
age and sympathy. Admiration for his 
courage. #1, 2 (page 31), 13, 33, 37, 43, 
56. 

The first flag. Paper ones made by pu- 
pils. Meaning of the colors. #51, 52. 


His boy- 
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Grade IV 


Washington’s early travels to the West 
Indies, to the Ohio Valley, to neighboring 
plantations. #1, 4, 29, 30, 43, 48 (espe- 
cially complete), 61. 


Grade V . 
Dress and customs of Washington’s 
time. Pictures and tableaux. #1, 10, 12, 
13, 31. 


Character of Washington dramatized to 
show his spirit of sacrifice, his kindness to 
the poor, his thrift. #2, 6, 8, 12, 37, 38, 
39, 56. 

Story of the United States flag and the 
proper use of the flag. #51, 52. 


Grade VI 


Washington’s family background. #4, 
13, 32, 54. 

Experiences with horses, as a boy, as a 
young gentleman, as a farmer, as a soldier. 
#32, 36, 37, 43. 


Grade VII 


Mt. Vernon a typical colonial home; 
the relics preserved there. #10, 41. 

Washington, the war leader. #1, 2, 4, 
17 (Vol. XII), 29, 37, 56, 57. 

Washington, the first president of our 
country. #1, 4, 5, 29, 56, 57. 

Washington studies of Grades I to VI 
reviewed and summarized in their relation 
to his service to our country. 

(Note—Since the seventh grade usually 
studies this period of our history, the pupils 
may well dramatize and present certain of the 
important events.) 


Grade VIII 


Washington, the successful farmer, show- 
his his policy of keeping farm accounts, 
his attitude toward maintaining the fer- 
tility of the soil, and his stock raising. #2, 
29, 30, 36, 57. 
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fords a notable opportunity for those 
supervisors and teachers who wish to im- 
prove their courses of study. The records 
of Washington are being reévaluated and 
made available in usable form. It seems 
very desirable that these improvements be 
embodied in courses of study, so that school 
work may adequately benefit thereby, both 
for the special celebration and for the 
Washington’s birthday celebrations in suc- 
ceeding years. 

In the tentative selection and arrange- 
ment listed below, the endeavor has been 
to provide each grade level with suitable 
opportunity to increase the pupil’s interest 
in George Washington. Provision is also 
made for improving the pupil’s insight and 
appreciation. It may be noted that for 
each elementary grade there are compara- 
tively small units of interest and that the 
work of all the grades culminates in Grade 
VII, where the early history of the United 
States is usually studied. It may also be 
noted that provision is made in Grade XI 
for the work of the grades and high school 
to be reviewed and organized, as well as 
for extensive advanced study in that grade. 
In systems of schools in which the inten- 
sive studies of United States history are 
not placed in Grades VII and XI, the more 
comprehensive Washington studies should 
be adjusted accordingly. 

The available helps are many and easily 
secured. State Education Associations and 
State Departments of Education are co- 
operating to provide bulletins of notable 
helpfulness. The George Washington Na- 


tional Bicentennial Commission, with head- 
quarters at Washington, D. C., has pub- 
lished extensively with specific reference 
to the celebration. The ‘‘ Handbook of the 
George Washington Appreciation Course,’’ 
issued by the Bicentennial Commission, is 
replete with helpful references under 
twelve units. All teachers will want these 
publications. Bulletins and pamphlets 
from both sources are available without 
eost. They should fill a five-inch bookshelf 
for every teacher. The radio, the press, 
and the pulpit are also furthering the cele- 
bration. The National Geographic maga- 
zine for January, 1932, portrays in its 
usual accurate and vivid style the (for his 
time) extensive travels of Washington. 
Book publishers are active. Some excellent 
books on Washington have been placed in 
the dollar lists. 

In offering the following course of study 
on George Washington, the authors realize 
that it will be most helpful if used as a 
source of suggestions. It is not and prob- 
ably should not be either complete or final. 
Many teachers now have effective Wash- 
ington subject matter ready for use. In 
so far as these materials are equal to or 
better than those offered here or elsewhere, 
they should be retained. However, the 
value of course of study materials may be 
greatly reduced by random use in various 
grades. As children proceed through a 
school system, they and their teachers have 
the right to know what Washington (as 
well as other) subject matter is awaiting 
them. If well done, the work of a given 
grade may be combined with that of pre- 


1 With the codperation of students of the curriculum course. 
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ceding grades to advantage; but the work 
of advanced grades is certain to suffer from 
reduced interest if its subject matter is 
used before its allotted time. Hence, it is 
recommended that each school system select 
and arrange its Washington course of 
study materials and that teachers refrain 
from using that which is allotted to grades 
or years ahead of their pupils. 

Two forms of course of study organiza- 
tion are illustrated. One is limited to selec- 
tion and organization of subject matter; 
the other attempts to relate subject matter 
to learner’s available experience, method, 
and outcomes. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON CourRSsE or Stupy 
(Tentative Formulation) 


(Note—Numbers refer to the reference helps as 
listed in the bibliography. ) 


Grade I 


Washington and the Custis children. 
#1, 9, 10, 11. 

His early boyhood life—Washington’s 
dogs and horses. #1, 8, 11, 12, 13, 23, 24, 
32, 48, 44. Stories read or told to pupils. 
Pupils make scrapbook of animals and 
colonial homes. Wholesome play, com- 
panionship, kindness, and obedience to 
parents should be the keynote for this 
grade. 


Grade II 
Washington as a school boy. 
hood life. #2, 10, 12, 23. 
Respect for elders. #18, 23, 24, 32, 37. 


Grade III 


Incidents illustrating Washington’s cour- 
age and sympathy. Admiration for his 
courage. #1, 2 (page 31), 13, 33, 37, 43, 
56. 

The first flag. Paper ones made by pu- 
pils. Meaning of the colors. #51, 52. 


His boy- 
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Grade IV 


Washington’s early travels to the West 
Indies, to the Ohio Valley, to neighboring 
plantations. #1, 4, 29, 30, 43, 48 (espe- 
cially complete), 61. 


Grade V . 
Dress and customs of Washington’s 
time. Pictures and tableaux. #1, 10, 12, 
13, 31. 


Character of Washington dramatized to 
show his spirit of sacrifice, his kindness to 
the poor, his thrift. #2, 6, 8, 12, 37, 38, 
39, 56. 

Story of the United States flag and the 
proper use of the flag. #51, 52. 


Grade VI 


Washington’s family background. #4, 
13, 32, 54. 

Experiences with horses, as a boy, as a 
young gentleman, as a farmer, as a soldier. 
#32, 36, 37, 43. 


Grade VII 


Mt. Vernon a typical colonial home; 
the relics preserved there. #10, 41. 

Washington, the war leader. #1, 2, 4, 
17 (Vol. XII), 29, 37, 56, 57. 

Washington, the first president of our 
country. #1, 4, 5, 29, 56, 57. 

Washington studies of Grades I to VI 
reviewed and summarized in their relation 
to his service to our country. 

(Note—Since the seventh grade usually 
studies this period of our history, the pupils 
may well dramatize and present certain of the 
important events.) 


Grade VIII 


Washington, the successful farmer, show- 
his his policy of keeping farm accounts, 
his attitude toward maintaining the fer- 
tility of the soil, and his stock raising. #2, 
29, 30, 36, 57. 
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Grade IX 


Washington, the successful business 
man, as shown by his wise investments, his 
effective accounting, and his efficient man- 
aging of property. #1, 6, 16, 30, 32, 36, 
56, 57. 

Washington, the patron of education. 
#6, 40, 49, 58. 


Grade X 


Washington as a surveyor. 
30, 32, 36, 48, 56, 57, 61. 

The Washington family and similar fam- 
ilies in England. #1, 4, 11, 20, 30, 54. 


Grade XI 


How Washington changed from a loyal 
subject of England to the leader of the 
Revolution. #1, 3. 

Washington during the critical period. 

Potomac River Navigation. #27, 28, 
30, 35, 46, 61. 
The Constitutional Convention. #1, 
17 (Vol. XIII), 21, 25, 26, 34, 35, 46. 
Inauguration as President. #27, 33, 
39, 46. 
Washington as president. 


#1, 12, 29, 


Selection of cabinet members. #19, 
30, 34, 46. 
Adjustment of finance. #17 (Chap. 


XIV), 19, 33, 34, 46. 
Reélection. #17 (Chap. XIV), 19, 34, 
35, 46. 
Attitude toward France. #34, 35, 46. 
Jay Treaty. #17 (Chap. XIV), 19, 
34, 35, 58. 
Pinckney Treaty. #19, 34, 35, 46, 58. 
Farewell Address. #46, 49, 53. 
A review and organization of the life 
and service of Washington as studied in 
Grades I-X. 


(Note.—Students of the class in which this 
study is made may well write and present a 
Washington pageant as a school and community 
program. ) 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Grade XII 


Origin and development of Washing. 
ton’s ideas of democracy. #1, 21, 22, 30, 
49, 58. 

Problems of today as compared with 
those of Washington’s time. #22, 33, 46, 
48, 49, 53, 58. 


GEoRGE WASHINGTON CourRsE or Srtupy 
Wirth EspeciAL REFERENCE TO AVAILABLE 
EXPERIENCE AND OUTCOMES 


(Tentative Formulation) 


The more extensive organization of a 
course of study is illustrated by the tabula- 
tions for Grades I, V, VII, and XI. All 
course of study formulations should be 
tentative, at least until after thorough 
trial; and endeavors to plan for outcomes 
should be especially so. 

A brief interpretation of the tabulation 
for Grade I will aid in the understanding 
of this form of organization. The first 
column, ‘‘ Available Experience,’’ is meant 
to show the chief source of interest and 
understanding with which pupils are ready 
to learn more about Washington. Their 
‘‘contact with adults’’ is regarded as 
learner’s experience, available as a basis 
for profiting by the study of ‘‘ Washington 
and the Custis children’’; and the ‘‘home 
life’’ of the learners is regarded as a be- 
ginning whereby ‘‘ Washington as a child” 
may profitably be studied. Likewise, ex- 
perience with ‘‘pets and other animals’’ is 
regarded as the starting point for ‘‘ Wash- 
ington’s dogs and horses.’’ The third 
column offers suggestions in method, and 
the last three columns show desired out- 
comes. For example, the first desired out- 
come under ‘‘Insights’’ is ‘‘ Washington’s 
kindness.’’ This outcome is expected to be 
secured through the study of ‘‘ Washington 
and the Custis children.’’ Another desired 
outcome from this same study is listed un- 
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der ‘‘ Attitudes’’ as ‘‘affection for Wash- 
ington’’; and still another is listed under 
“Skills’’ as ‘‘enlarged vocabulary.’’ 
Reading to the right for the second content 
unit, ‘‘ Washington as a child,’’ it is seen 
that desired outcomes are: ‘‘parents’ help 
to Washington’’ under ‘‘Insights,’’ ‘‘re- 
spect and loyalty’’ under ‘‘ Attitudes,’’ and 
“story telling’’ under ‘‘Skills.’’ The re- 
lationships of other desired outcomes to 
“Content,’’ ‘‘Method’’ and ‘‘ Available 
Experience’’ are indicated by the vertical 
and horizontal arrangement of the tabula- 
tion for Grade I. The tabulations for 
Grades V, VII, and XI are also shown be- 
low as illustrations of this plan of indicat- 
ing course of study organization. 

Tabulations in this form may be inter- 
preted in various ways. What they mean 
will depend fundamentally on the educa- 
tional philosophy of the reader. Those 
who hold that teaching means primarily 
instructing will disregard the first column, 
learner’s ‘‘ Available Experience,’’ except 
as a means of arousing interest, and they 
will regard the second column, ‘‘Content,”’ 
as materials by which learners are to be in- 
structed (built into). Those who hold this 
view of the teaching process will regard 
the ‘‘Method’’ column as suggesting the 
means by which the subject matter (con- 
tent) is to be built into the learners, and 
they will regard ‘‘Outcomes’’ as showing 
the respects in which the learners are to be 
rebuilt. 

Those who hold that teaching means 
primarily developing will make much of 
the first column as the beginnings of the 
growth which is to be directed toward, to, 
and eventually beyond the content. Those 
who hold this latter view will find in the 
‘Method’? column suggestions for the 
direction of desirable growth, and they will 
find in the ‘‘Outeomes”’ columns a tenta- 
tive record of the respective goals toward 
which growth is to be directed. 
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Whichever view of learning is held by 
the reader, it is the hope of the contributors 
that this article may be of some aid to 
children in the George Washington part of 
their education. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


(Note.—References 1-15 are published by the 
United States George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission, United States Government Print- 
ing Office, Washington, D. C. These and many 
other valuable helps are available without cost.) 
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. “The Social Life of George Washington” 

. “George Washington, the Man of Senti- 

ment” 
9. “The Homemaking of George and Martha 
Washington” 

10. “Homes of George Washington” 

11. “Family Relationships of George Washing- 
ton” 

12. “Youth and Manhood of George Washing- 
ton” 

13. “The Mother of George Washington” 

14. “Programs for the Nation-wide Celebration 
in 1932 for the 200th Anniversary of the 
Birth of George Washington” 
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versary of the Birth of George Washing- 
ton” 
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Grade IX 


Washington, the successful business 
man, as shown by his wise investments, his 
effective accounting, and his efficient man- 
aging of property. #1, 6, 16, 30, 32, 36, 
56, 57. 

Washington, the patron of education. 
#6, 40, 49, 58. 


Grade X 


Washington as a surveyor. 
30, 32, 36, 48, 56, 57, 61. 

The Washington family and similar fam- 
ilies in England. #1, 4, 11, 20, 30, 54. 


Grade XI 


How Washington changed from a loyal 
subject of England to the leader of the 
Revolution. #1, 3. 

Washington during the critical period. 

Potomac River Navigation. #27, 28, 
30, 35, 46, 61. 
The Constitutional Convention. #1, 
17 (Vol. XIII), 21, 25, 26, 34, 35, 46. 
Inauguration as President. #27, 33, 
39, 46. 
Washington as president. 


#1, 12, 29, 


Selection of cabinet members. #19, 
30, 34, 46. 
Adjustment of finance. #17 (Chap. 


XIV), 19, 33, 34, 46. 
Reélection. #17 (Chap. XIV), 19, 34, 
35, 46. 
Attitude toward France. #34, 35, 46. 
Jay Treaty. #17 (Chap. XIV), 19, 
34, 35, 58. 
Pinckney Treaty. #19, 34, 35, 46, 58. 
Farewell Address. #46, 49, 53. 
A review and organization of the life 
and service of Washington as studied in 
Grades I-X. 


(Note.—Students of the class in which this 
study is made may well write and present a 
Washington pageant as a school and community 
program. ) 


EDUCATIONAL METHOD 


Grade XII 


Origin and development of Washing. 
ton’s ideas of democracy. #1, 21, 22, 30, 
49, 58. 

Problems of today as compared with 
those of Washington’s time. #22, 33, 46, 
48, 49, 53, 58. 


GEoRGE WASHINGTON CourRsE or Srtupy 
Wirth EspeciAL REFERENCE TO AVAILABLE 
EXPERIENCE AND OUTCOMES 


(Tentative Formulation) 


The more extensive organization of a 
course of study is illustrated by the tabula- 
tions for Grades I, V, VII, and XI. All 
course of study formulations should be 
tentative, at least until after thorough 
trial; and endeavors to plan for outcomes 
should be especially so. 

A brief interpretation of the tabulation 
for Grade I will aid in the understanding 
of this form of organization. The first 
column, ‘‘ Available Experience,’’ is meant 
to show the chief source of interest and 
understanding with which pupils are ready 
to learn more about Washington. Their 
‘‘contact with adults’’ is regarded as 
learner’s experience, available as a basis 
for profiting by the study of ‘‘ Washington 
and the Custis children’’; and the ‘‘home 
life’’ of the learners is regarded as a be- 
ginning whereby ‘‘ Washington as a child” 
may profitably be studied. Likewise, ex- 
perience with ‘‘pets and other animals’’ is 
regarded as the starting point for ‘‘ Wash- 
ington’s dogs and horses.’’ The third 
column offers suggestions in method, and 
the last three columns show desired out- 
comes. For example, the first desired out- 
come under ‘‘Insights’’ is ‘‘ Washington’s 
kindness.’’ This outcome is expected to be 
secured through the study of ‘‘ Washington 
and the Custis children.’’ Another desired 
outcome from this same study is listed un- 
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der ‘‘ Attitudes’’ as ‘‘affection for Wash- 
ington’’; and still another is listed under 
“Skills’’ as ‘‘enlarged vocabulary.’’ 
Reading to the right for the second content 
unit, ‘‘ Washington as a child,’’ it is seen 
that desired outcomes are: ‘‘parents’ help 
to Washington’’ under ‘‘Insights,’’ ‘‘re- 
spect and loyalty’’ under ‘‘ Attitudes,’’ and 
“story telling’’ under ‘‘Skills.’’ The re- 
lationships of other desired outcomes to 
“Content,’’ ‘‘Method’’ and ‘‘ Available 
Experience’’ are indicated by the vertical 
and horizontal arrangement of the tabula- 
tion for Grade I. The tabulations for 
Grades V, VII, and XI are also shown be- 
low as illustrations of this plan of indicat- 
ing course of study organization. 

Tabulations in this form may be inter- 
preted in various ways. What they mean 
will depend fundamentally on the educa- 
tional philosophy of the reader. Those 
who hold that teaching means primarily 
instructing will disregard the first column, 
learner’s ‘‘ Available Experience,’’ except 
as a means of arousing interest, and they 
will regard the second column, ‘‘Content,”’ 
as materials by which learners are to be in- 
structed (built into). Those who hold this 
view of the teaching process will regard 
the ‘‘Method’’ column as suggesting the 
means by which the subject matter (con- 
tent) is to be built into the learners, and 
they will regard ‘‘Outcomes’’ as showing 
the respects in which the learners are to be 
rebuilt. 

Those who hold that teaching means 
primarily developing will make much of 
the first column as the beginnings of the 
growth which is to be directed toward, to, 
and eventually beyond the content. Those 
who hold this latter view will find in the 
‘Method’? column suggestions for the 
direction of desirable growth, and they will 
find in the ‘‘Outeomes”’ columns a tenta- 
tive record of the respective goals toward 
which growth is to be directed. 
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Whichever view of learning is held by 
the reader, it is the hope of the contributors 
that this article may be of some aid to 
children in the George Washington part of 
their education. 
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DRIFT, MASTERY, AND THE ZEITGEIST—V' 
Mastery Through Creative School Control 


Puiu W. L. Cox 
Professor of Secondary Education, New York University 


From its inception, the American pub- 
lie school has had one major practical pur- 
pose. Through it the community has 
sought ‘‘to enable the mercantile and me- 
chanical classes to obtain an education 
adapted for those children whom their par- 
ents wished to qualify for an active life.’’? 
Professional classes and aristocrats could 
send their youths to Latin schools and 
academies. The people would establish and 
pay for a public high school for their chil- 
dren—one that would qualify them for ac- 
tive wing. 

That development took place a hundred 
years ago or more. A century of mangled 
hopes and distorted aspirations! For again 
and again the vested linguistic academic 
interests have invaded the public’s high 
school. The aristocratic pattern has been 
too strong for the public to safeguard its 
relatively vague desires. With the new 
century another danger threatened to over- 
whelm democracy’s high school. This time 
it was the intrusion of ‘‘efficiency’’ bor- 
rowed from ‘‘big business.’’ Files and 
clerks and administrators and offices and 
records and radios—and stultifying regi- 
mentation ! 

Nevertheless, not all is so drab. Active 
life by which youth has been educating it- 
self during the centuries also intrudes. 
Academicians scold about the dislocation of 
standards and culture. They even protest 
that the public has no right to its own 


_ The last of a series of five articles, the first 
Journal.- -Editor. 


schools—at least they declare that many 
or most youths do not ‘‘belong’’ in the pub- 
lic’s high school. Allin vain! The hordes 
keep on coming, bringing life with them. 
And the school begins to fulfil its primary 
purpose of fitting the children of the mer- 
eantile and mechanical classes for active 
life. 

The emerging public schools need gener- 
ous organization, resourceful participatory 
administration, highly intelligent leader- 
ship, and sympathetic supervision if they 
are to function adequately. This series of 
articles has been prepared with the new 
school in mind. It is the author’s hope that 
these articles may help teachers and ad- 
ministrators to grasp the significance of 
what they and the pupils and the public 
are doing, and of what they might be do- 
ing if they knew what to do and how to 
do it. 

1. The challenge of the Zeitgeist to the 
school for an activity program. The col- 
lapse of the first world-civilization in the 
year 4000 a.v., according to Stapleton,’ 
was accompanied by an increase in ritual 
flying in which scientists had a vested in- 
terest. The mad demand for more money 
for our ritualistic American academic 
schools by educational ‘‘scientists’’ is a 
contemporary equivalent of the future 
scientist’s demand for ritual flying. 

Let us dare to be honest with our public. 
There is not oné iota of justification for 


of which appeared in the January issue of this 


*Josiah Quincy, speaking of the English High School of Boston, quoted by Lucy L. W. Wilson, 


Educational Outlook, Vol. V, No. 2, January, 1931. 


*Stapleton, W. Olaf, Last and First Men. Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, Inc., 1931. 
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our unwillingness to accept decreased ap- 
propriations for the silly curricular pro- 
gram of our academic high school. School 
taxes are symbols of an unwarranted mass 
faith. We academicians have vested inter- 
ests in these rituals. But every scientist 
and philosopher worthy of the name knows 
in his heart how futile they are. 

If education is to justify continued and 
increasing expenditures, it must formulate 
and execute a realistic program conceived 
as an instrument of mastery. The naive 
title of the diagram showing increases in 
high school enrolments issued by the Na- 
tional Education Association in the Hand- 
book for Educational Week, 1931, was 
“‘The Faith of Youth in Education.’’ 
Somehow this title seems to parallel the 
fatuous assumption of the National Ad- 
visory Committee that education can be 
benefited by the granting of federal money 
to local boards of education to spend as 
they see fit. 

It may be doubted that any one of 
the capable persons connected with the 
National Education Association or the Na- 
tional Advisory Committee honestly be- 
lieves that the present academic program is 
justified by social philosophy or scientific 
evidence. Nevertheless, so great is our re- 
ligious zeal for ‘‘education’’ and so blind 
do our vested interests in schools make us, 
that we put on brave faces and assert that 
our schools must be supported by increased 
appropriations. 

There is no must about it—except that 
we school people must get busy and use 
our intellects as well as our habits and emo- 
tions. The public demand for retrench- 
ment can only be challenged by positive 
proposals of feasible programs for the uni- 
versally unemployed urban youths of 1933, 
and for a society that is on the verge of a 
debacle. 

Formal education at secondary and col- 


*Cf. Hart, J. K., Creative Moments in Education. 
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lege levels in the United States must seem 
in many respects to have been one of the 
most glorious failures that the world has 
ever experienced. Glorious it must seem 
because it has been so magnificently con. 
ceived and so widely disseminated, and be- 
cause the hopes of a great people have cen- 
tered about it. Failure it must seem 
because its product often appears to be 
more easily indoctrinated, more intellectu- 
ally dulled, less reflective and self-directive, 
less appreciative of beauty, less varied and 
original in the uses of leisure time, less 
civically conscious, less wholesomely domes- 
tic, and vocationally less alert than are per- 
sons of equivalent natural and _ social 
endowments who have gained their educa- 
tions apart from the influence of high 
school and college academic curricula, and 
classroom and lecture-hall procedures. 

At this threshold of a period of public 
skepticism and readiness to plan anew, 
school leaders may assert themselves if they 
will. Hypotheses and plans are needed by 
which schoolmen are to be masters of their 
fate rather than drifters in a sea of doubt 
and indecision. It must be obvious that 
resolve, resourcefulness, and resiliency are 
essential, if we are to exploit the Zeitgeist. 

We require an optimistic frame of mind 
and a steering philosophy of education, 
clear enough, embracing enough, gripping 
enough to become the unifying principle 
which will ultimately codrdinate the 
various conflicting and rival forces in 
American life.* Without a whole-souled 
intelligent belief that the schools can dis- 
cover and put into operation methods 
essential to democracy, and a sober deter- 
mination to find such methods, the pioneer- 
ing spirit will lead only to noisy, headless 
activity, and the knowledges of educational 
sciences will be inert and abstract. 

American schoolmen have not adequately 
reflected on the need for other methods of 
Henry Holt and Company, 1931. 
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1 training if American schools are to con- their parents in projects that have within 
2 tribute positively to the attainments of aims them vast potentialities and implications.® 
5 that we believe to be right. We have meant Man’s activities are the man himself— 
" well at times—at least some of us have. Im Amfang war der That, said Goethe. 
But we have been overwhelmed. Parental Hence, conscious education consists pri- 
social ambitions have accorded with our marily of activities in which groups of 
_ selfish vested interests in academic subject pupils and adults participate either ac- 
" matter and A.B. degrees. We have felt tively or as spectators. For each boy and 
e that we would be defeated if we fought girl, formal education is a controlled evo- 
\- to prevent ‘‘the gigantic waste of potential- lutionary process; certain behaviors, skills, 
°, ity’? and ‘‘the tragedy of undeveloped and informations gain the approvals of 
d talent.”’ We have therefore acquiesced; or, teachers, classmates, parents, and the pub- 
33 if we have fought, we have struggled only lic; others may arouse their scorn, and to 
5. intermittently and hopelessly and not very _ still others they may be indifferent. 


r. vigorously. Some of these groups may approve while 
al We have watched mental stupor set in others scorn the same behavior or skill. 
a- —resignation, confirmed desperation, and There develops a competition between 


Hh peace; it has affected our colleagues, our group influences. Thus, one boy desires to 
d former pupils, ourselves. We have turned be a great football player, another a 
to administrative activity, and sublimated musician, and a third a Latin scholar. This 
ie our desire to crusade into designing new desire depends partly on the degree of sig- 
W, laboratory tables, card indexes, and _ nificance that is attached by each pupil to 
ey schedule-making technics. Such products the approvals and scorns of newspaper 
by have contented the community and our su-_ sport-columnists, of a selected group of 
ir | periors. Why should we constantly kick adults, or of academic school teachers, and 


bt against the pricks! partly on each one’s adequacy or com- 
at 2. Despite official sluggishness, caution, petence in gaining these approvals in one 
re | ond lack of insight, instruments of poten- field or another from a group which to 
st. tial significance for progress have in- him seems significant. 

nd | sinuated themselves into the school. We The social self is the only true self—it 


Mn, have wrought, nevertheless, better than we _ sets the patterns and standards of behavior 
ng | have known. Youths have despised our which alone satisfy us. It is the most im- 
ole silly class lessons. But they have liked us portant factor in education. It is promoted 
he | if we have given them a chance to know us. and guided by associational activities only. 
in | So we have played football with them; we The most important function of the school 
led | have joined their debating societies; and is to help each pupil to identify himself 
lis- § We have aided them in creative activities of with a worthy social self. This friendly 
nds many sorts. Thus it has come about that assistance is true guidance. 

er- | thousands of well-integrated and enthusi- Guidance and advisement are subtle and 
er- | astic men and women are engaging with personal. The teacher has or may have a 
ess | Junior and senior high school youths and share in many, perhaps most, of each 


nal 
_ The genetic, accidental, and undirected nature of these very potent activities is implied in the ad- 
jective ‘‘extra-curricular’’ applied to many of them. In few schools is there any true appreciation 
ely of their dynamic character and kinetic quality. When they are not accepted as matters of course, they 
of are generally suffered as unavoidable evils! 

3 0 : *Cf. James, William, Psychology—Briefer Course. Henry Holt and Company, 1892. Chapter XII, 
‘The Self,’’ is a classic exposition of this interesting topic; the chapter is vigorous and charming. 
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Henry Holt and Company, 1931. 
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1 training if American schools are to con- their parents in projects that have within 
2 tribute positively to the attainments of aims them vast potentialities and implications.® 
5 that we believe to be right. We have meant Man’s activities are the man himself— 
" well at times—at least some of us have. Im Amfang war der That, said Goethe. 
But we have been overwhelmed. Parental Hence, conscious education consists pri- 
social ambitions have accorded with our marily of activities in which groups of 
_ selfish vested interests in academic subject pupils and adults participate either ac- 
" matter and A.B. degrees. We have felt tively or as spectators. For each boy and 
e that we would be defeated if we fought girl, formal education is a controlled evo- 
\- to prevent ‘‘the gigantic waste of potential- lutionary process; certain behaviors, skills, 
°, ity’? and ‘‘the tragedy of undeveloped and informations gain the approvals of 
d talent.”’ We have therefore acquiesced; or, teachers, classmates, parents, and the pub- 
33 if we have fought, we have struggled only lic; others may arouse their scorn, and to 
5. intermittently and hopelessly and not very _ still others they may be indifferent. 


r. vigorously. Some of these groups may approve while 
al We have watched mental stupor set in others scorn the same behavior or skill. 
a- —resignation, confirmed desperation, and There develops a competition between 


Hh peace; it has affected our colleagues, our group influences. Thus, one boy desires to 
d former pupils, ourselves. We have turned be a great football player, another a 
to administrative activity, and sublimated musician, and a third a Latin scholar. This 
ie our desire to crusade into designing new desire depends partly on the degree of sig- 
W, laboratory tables, card indexes, and _ nificance that is attached by each pupil to 
ey schedule-making technics. Such products the approvals and scorns of newspaper 
by have contented the community and our su-_ sport-columnists, of a selected group of 
ir | periors. Why should we constantly kick adults, or of academic school teachers, and 


bt against the pricks! partly on each one’s adequacy or com- 
at 2. Despite official sluggishness, caution, petence in gaining these approvals in one 
re | ond lack of insight, instruments of poten- field or another from a group which to 
st. tial significance for progress have in- him seems significant. 

nd | sinuated themselves into the school. We The social self is the only true self—it 


Mn, have wrought, nevertheless, better than we _ sets the patterns and standards of behavior 
ng | have known. Youths have despised our which alone satisfy us. It is the most im- 
ole silly class lessons. But they have liked us portant factor in education. It is promoted 
he | if we have given them a chance to know us. and guided by associational activities only. 
in | So we have played football with them; we The most important function of the school 
led | have joined their debating societies; and is to help each pupil to identify himself 
lis- § We have aided them in creative activities of with a worthy social self. This friendly 
nds many sorts. Thus it has come about that assistance is true guidance. 

er- | thousands of well-integrated and enthusi- Guidance and advisement are subtle and 
er- | astic men and women are engaging with personal. The teacher has or may have a 
ess | Junior and senior high school youths and share in many, perhaps most, of each 


nal 
_ The genetic, accidental, and undirected nature of these very potent activities is implied in the ad- 
jective ‘‘extra-curricular’’ applied to many of them. In few schools is there any true appreciation 
ely of their dynamic character and kinetic quality. When they are not accepted as matters of course, they 
of are generally suffered as unavoidable evils! 

3 0 : *Cf. James, William, Psychology—Briefer Course. Henry Holt and Company, 1892. Chapter XII, 
‘The Self,’’ is a classic exposition of this interesting topic; the chapter is vigorous and charming. 
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child’s school learning-situations. If time 
is allowed, if initiative is permitted and 
encouraged in the teacher, he has only to 
seize upon the opportunities which are 
made available through his intimate con- 
tacts with pupils to use purposefully the 
teols which are furnished or which may be 
furnished by the curriculum and the in- 
stitutional life of the school. Given sincer- 
ity, affection, reasonable intelligence, re- 
spect for the personalities of the pupils, 
and freedom and security, almost every 
teacher will become an effective adviser to 
the pupils whom he comes to know through 
their common activities. 

Obviously, the opportunities for such 
partnership are greatest in the primary, 
face-to-face groups of the school—home- 
rooms, clubs and teams, committees, and 
classrooms. In such groups, pupils and 
teachers unite readily to deal with the 
projects which may be undertaken. In a 
word, the teacher becomes a member of 
the ‘‘gang’’—an older, more sophisticated, 
somewhat privileged member, to be sure, 
but, none the less, a truly accepted one. 

School and community life is the social 
curriculum. In the vitalized school, edu- 
cation becomes the continuous reconstruc- 
tion of experience. Knowledge, interests, 
and habits are being developed or modi- 
fied, increased or decreased, because these 
traits function as ways of behaving. If 
they are valuable they are more frequently 
and more vitally called on to serve again 
and again as the pupils gain in social ex- 
perience. 

Even the conventional subjects are fre- 
quently enriched and redirected in har- 
mony with this new educational program. 
If pupils are frequently engaged in the 
preparation of assembly programs, in 
working out papers or talks to be given 
before clubs, in debating questions in the 
advisory period or before the student coun- 
cil, then the class instruction in oral and 
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written expression frequently becomes 
highly motivated. If pupils are engaged 
in various forms of social service, such as 
those involved in the duties of the junior 
police, in the preparation and distribution 
of baskets of food at Thanksgiving, in ac- 
quainting pupils who are absent from 
school with the progress of school work, 
and in many other similar services, the 
civics class may become a place where 
pupils learn to carry on civic activities 
adequately and where reflective thinking 
regarding the purposes and limitations of 
such service may be developed. If pupils’ 
interests in the beautifying of the school 
grounds, the adornment of the assembly 
room, the making of charts and posters in 
connection with school entertainments or 
election campaigns have been stimulated, 
then it is in the art classes that the pupils 
are enabled to evaluate this work and to 
learn how to improve it. Similarly, chorus 
and band and glee club and orchestra may 
galvanize music classes into life. 

These school activities are typical of 
those of social life. The decoration of the 
school is closely related to the decoration 
of the home or of the church; school social 
service is very similar to that conducted 
by the Scout organization or by the Sun- 
day School class; the need for adequate 
expression is present in one’s correspond- 
ence, in the reports he makes, and in the 
explanations he gives. The school cur- 
riculum may, therefore, be directly effec- 
tive in promoting the social efficiency and 
the worthy uses of leisure of the pupil 
outside and beyond the school. 

3. The school may utilize or offset extra- 
school educational opportunities. There 
are some human associations which, on the 
whole, may be quite satisfactory. The 
scout organizations, the public library, the 
museums, the traffic police, and the juve- 
nile courts may function quite adequately 
without the codperation of the school. 
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Nevertheless, the school, if it is wise, fosters 
the closest codperation; it reénforces by 
its approvals the programs of these ade- 
quate social institutions and invites a cor- 
responding reénforcement from them. 

On the other hand, there are many social 
institutions with which pupils come in con- 
tact that are less adequate in the changing 
civilization of which we are a part. The 
apartment house family, some intolerant 
ecclesiastical groups, such informal play 
groups as those that hang around car- 
barns, pool-rooms, and corner stores, are 
examples of such institutions. The oppor- 
tunity for reénforcement and competition 
of the activities of such groups is very 
much more challenging and difficult. 

In some school systems pupils are dis- 
missed to attend religious instruction pro- 
vided the parents ask for it and the 
churches provide it. In the best schools, 
after-school and Saturday play groups are 
conducted; in some cases the play-rooms 
or the gymnasiums of the school are kept 
open in the evenings and during vacations 
for recreational purposes. Such provisions 
constitute direct effort to codperate with 
desirable agencies and to compete with 
obviously undesirable social institutions. 

Association with adults is important for 
social education. From time immemorial 
man has passed on social skills, attitudes, 
and ideals by associating the youth with 
selected adults—nurses, tutors, priests, or 
other approved guides. The Spartans sent 
their male youths into a juvenile army. 
The Athenians sent theirs to Ephebie com- 
munities. The African negroes sent their 
children into the ‘‘Bush.’? For the same 
reason sectarian schools are frequently 
chosen by devout church people. Similarly, 
many parents select special boarding schools 
in which their children will come in con- 
tact with adults who exemplify the man- 
ners, faiths, attitudes, and ‘‘cultures’’ with 
which they wish their children to be imbued. 


The public school in an unselected com- 
munity must send its children into an un- 
selected out-of-school environment. If, 
however, pupils are encouraged to associate 
themselves with adults in the community 
who exemplify desirable manners, faiths, 
attitudes, and ‘‘cultures,’’ equally desir- 
able results may be accomplished. It is 
thus that the transfer of school learnings 
into community life may be established. 

A changing world requires inquiring 
minds. Adjustment to the social and eco- 
nomie environments is amazingly simple or 
amazingly complex according to whether 
one is a curious, thinking, questioning, chal- 
lenging individual or a stolid, more or less 
effective being who does what he is told, 
who accepts the world as it is and as it 
may become, who takes the present status 
of plutocracy and ‘‘society’’ to be estab- 
lished and permanent, and who is indiffer- 
ent to, or very short-sighted regarding, the 
future of the community, of democracy, 
and even of his own children and grand- 
children. It is the function of the cre- 
atively controlled school to promote such a 
spirit of skeptical inquiry and such a will 
to affect positively whatever challenges him 
that he does not fear to examine customs 
and other institutions, no matter how com- 
plex they may be. Inquiry and will to 
affect are acquired by stimulation, practice, 
and satisfaction just as are any other habits 
and attitudes. 

Such spirit of inquiry and will to affect 
are increasingly tolerated in a modern 
world that at last admits its confusion. 
The school of mastery seizes the opportuni- 
ties of the Zeitgeist to encourage and guide 
the inquiring spirit. It rewards willing- 
ness and effort, honesty and tolerance; it 
has little interest in the ‘‘wrongness’’ or 
‘‘rightness’’ of the pupil’s conclusions— 
for the school knows not the answers to 
his problems. 

As we come to appreciate how much 
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child’s school learning-situations. If time 
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Nevertheless, the school, if it is wise, fosters 
the closest codperation; it reénforces by 
its approvals the programs of these ade- 
quate social institutions and invites a cor- 
responding reénforcement from them. 

On the other hand, there are many social 
institutions with which pupils come in con- 
tact that are less adequate in the changing 
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for the school knows not the answers to 
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greater the needs and the opportunities for 
such expansion of school functions will be 
in the days that lie ahead, it must be ap- 
parent to all but the willfully blind that 
the age-old academic stereotype is hope- 
lessly outmoded. The energy released by 
the industrialization and mechanization of 
commerce, industry, agriculture, and home 
care must be spent in non-productive work 
or play, if men and women and youths are 
not to vegetate in a life of physical and 
mental idleness and vacuity. The plan- 
ning and encouragement of such avoca- 
tional work and play are necessary both to 
protect and to enrich social living and in- 
dividual opportunity and to safeguard com- 
munity life against decadence and insta- 
bility. 

For a quarter century forward-looking 
men have foreseen needs for community 
improvement which are only now generally 
being recognized. With gratitude should 
all progressive schoolmen turn to commu- 
nity center, adult education, and civic 
groups, to librarians, museum curators, 
hospital superintendents, and local his- 
torians, to philanthropic societies—com- 
munity chest administrators, boys’ clubs, 
and settlements—and to all other individ- 
uals and organizations which have been 
striving to interest boys and girls and men 
and women in one or another form of serv- 
ice and codperation and awareness. On 
their efforts and successes the master-edu- 
eator bases his own procedure. He is 
guided by their experience and advice; he 
seeks their codperation in extending his 
school program to codrdinate it with theirs, 
thus opening the way in his community 
for a renaissance of the unity of purpose 
and the devotion to cause that have ocea- 
sionally characterized American communi- 
ties in times of crises. Good will and fore- 
sight must now replace hatred of Germany 
or fear of communists as the motivation 
for such unity of purpose and devotion. to 
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cause. In the present Zeitgeist may be 
found a degree of foresight and good will 
greater than America has known since the 
administration of Roosevelt. Through a 
creatively controlled school the master may 
exploit this Zeitgeist. 

Only so can the social objectives of the 
school be achieved; for they are imbedded 
in community life. One cannot be a home- 
member in a school without regard to the 
home; he cannot be a citizen in the school 
without regard to the civie and social ac- 
tivities of the community; he cannot be 
vocationally fit without regard to a job 
that he now holds or might hold; he can- 
not use leisure time worthily in school 
without regard to what he does outside the 
school. He cannot have good will or mental 
or physical health in the school unless he 
has them outside the school. 

4. The emerging school stimulates, co- 
ordinates, and recognizes educational ac- 
tivities wherever they take place. We come 
thus to realize that education must be 
premised upon the actual and potential ed- 
ucational practices of youths and adults 
throughout the community and throughout 
the day and year. While we lengthen the 
school day and school year, we must ap- 
preciate the fact that every individual in 
the community has been accelerating his 
own education. This he has done in re- 
sponse to new stimulations, new opportuni- 
ties, and new compulsions. 

Everything that comes into the home, 
into the nation, into recreation promotes 
some form of education. Often it is not of 
the kind that we would approve, to be sure: 
but no less frequently it is. The radio 
brings music, both good and bad, advice, 
argument, politics, religious services, and 
polemics, sales-talks, patter, and ‘‘humor”’; 
endlessly and inescapably, it brings new 
or more experiences into every home. The 
automobile, washing machine, and vacuum 
cleaner make us a nation of mechanics— 
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at least vicarious ones. New labor-saving 
devices invade the office and factory ; adults 
learn to manipulate them or go under. 
Diet and health, golf and football, home 
decorations and heating plants, telephones 
and gas stoves all change with new times 
and new devices, and adults are busy learn- 
ing to use them. Trade union tactics, 
budget-making, and support of church and 
city challenge everyone. ‘‘The whole world 
has gone back to school,’’ says Arthur D. 
Dean, ‘‘and doesn’t know it. Which is 
just as well, otherwise it might play 
hookey.’’ 

Most of such learnings may be mere 
adaptations to gradual changes. Neverthe- 
less, there is dawning a period in which 
every adult must engage in learnings that 
require reflection, unless we are to succumb 
to a leisure of futility supported by ma- 
chines directed by an industrial and com- 
mercial oligarchy for their own purposes. 
It may be utopian to assume that the ma- 
jority of adults can or will understand 
international finance, the tariff, great en- 
gineering projects, psychiatry, and im- 
munization against disease. But it is cer- 
tain that a skeptical appreciation of the 
importance of such processes and problems 
and a readiness to challenge their purposes 
must be widespread. 

Such critical appreciation is necessary if 
we are to avoid chaos or a dictatorship. 
But we over-simplify social processes if 
we assume that the implied partnership of 
intellect and attitude needed to control our 
run-away civilization can be ‘‘taught’’ by 
means of book-lessons, lectures, class recita- 
tions, or propaganda. 

5. The emerging school limits its indoc- 
trination to fundamentals of personal and 
group life. It may be a proper function 
of special groups to justify whatever is or 
to prepare and urge specific innovations 
or modifications in which, it may be as- 
sumed, they quite honestly and whole- 


heartedly believe. But no definite program 
of reform or conservation is the function 
of the school. For no one knows the truth. 
The experts themselves, whether in fields 
of science, of statecraft, of economics, or of 
engineering, do not agree. And the public 
must limit its approval of indoctrination 
either to such fields as health and etiquette 
or to meaningless academic facts and proc- 
esses. The public rightly resents any at- 
tempt of the school to teach hypotheses as 
though they were facts. 

Propaganda and indoctrination and in- 
graining of traits prepare generations to be 
propagandized, indoctrinated, and _ in- 
grained with conventional traits. It leads 
to buying goods that people neither need 
nor want. It leads to mass hysterias. And 
it leads inevitably to war, when war is the 
aim of such a campaign. 

Let us, then, promote in the schools the 
individualities of youths and their toler- 
ances of the individualities of their fellows. 
And let us lend our support to every simi- 
lar attempt in the world outside the school. 
Through class work, dramatics, clubs, pub- 
lie discussions, and journalism, let us pro- 
mote the understanding of other nations, 
other races and other peoples. Let us 
help youths to appreciate the points-of- 
view of communists, I.W.W.’s, Repub- 
licans, and militarists. And let us be 
quite content that youths shall make up 
their own minds, for now and for the 
future. 

If we try to make the country safe from 
future wars or from future exploitations 
by greedy promoters, we make the same 
mistake as the nationalist who desires to 
make the country safe in what seems to him 
to be a world of greedy enemies who would 
prey upon our nation unless we can defend 
it, or the industrialist who believes that 
God in his wisdom has given him control 
over his fellow-men and their resources and 
that he is fulfilling God’s mission in pre- 
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venting the riff-raff from their impious at- 
tempts to challenge property rights. We 
can no more make the democratic experi- 
ment safe than we can make our own lives 
or those of our children safe. Humanity 
is engaged in a great adventure. It may be 
guided by past social experiences; it must 
use the results of the experiments and in- 
ventions of the race; but its future cannot 
be predetermined. That future is in the 
hands of school boys and girls and their 
brothers and sisters, younger and older, 
and their own children. If we have done 
our share to help each one to create for 
himself an adequate unique personality, we 
ean safely let the questions of ‘‘a next 
war,’’ private ownership of instruments of 
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production, and the like rest in their 
hands. 

If the school is not to become a melan- 
choly relic of futile social aspirations, drift 
must be replaced by mastery in the school 
of tomorrow. Wherever and however the 
youth may find the experiences and achieve 
the adjustments that make for social and 
personal maturity, the school’s recognition 
for his progress will be assured. The 
school’s only interest in success and failure 
will be, like that of a physician, one of 
diagnosis, prognosis, and advisement. By 
such encouragement and help, all youths 
may achieve victory. So may educators 
exploit the Zeitgeist for the attainment of 
universal mastery. 


SUPERVISION IN A JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


MERRILL BisHOP 


Assistant Director of Education, San Antonio, Texas 


The purpose of supervision is to in- 
crease the effectiveness of the school 
curricula and extra-curricular subjects 
included in a school program or unit pro- 
gram. 

The needs of supervision are: 

1. To evaluate subject matter included in 
course of study 

2. To suggest equipment 

. To suggest methods of instruction 

4. To allow elasticity of subject matter 
in grades 

5. To provide a central unified outline 
of subject matter which may be adapted 
to each individual school 

6. To help teachers 

a. By selecting subject matter 

b. By awakening teachers to country’s 

mental attitude toward subject 


oo 


e. By making correlation and associa- 
tion with other subjects 
d. By constructively helping in sug- 
gesting projects and problems 
e. By evaluating teaching in relation 
to the entire system or unit or in- 
dividual 
f. By creating an attitude toward in- 
novation and invention on the part 
of the teacher 
g. By providing experiments in ad- 
vanced thinking, which experiments 
after trial may be inculcated into 
courses of study 
This attempted definition of the purpose 
and of the needs of supervision may give 
rise to an enlightened vision of one of the 
most disputed methods in our twentieth 
century educational program. For it is 
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hoped that by this attempt it may be seen 
that supervision divides itself, not only 
into scientific determination but also into 
attitudinal determination. This attitu- 
dinal side is just as important to some 
supervisors as graphs and summaries are 
to others. 

Henry Pratt Fairchild, professor of 
sociology in New York University, makes 
this statement in an article published in 
Harper’s Magazine for April, 1931: ‘‘The 
purpose of education should be to train 
us to live. Thinking is a part of the art 
of living, but it is by no means all of it. 
We already have machines to do a great 
deal of our thinking for us. What we 
need to learn is what life is really for, 
what it has potentially to offer, what its 
relative scales of value are, and how each 
of us, aS a person, may best attain these 
values. What change this new concept 
may induce in the average curriculum, 
time alone can tell.’’ 

There have been some very decided 
changes in the curriculum. One of these 
is the introduction of a new type of school 
known as the junior high school. It is the 
purpose of this school, teaching as it does 
the pre- and early adolescent, to set up 
experiences for the pupil, and by these 
experiences lead him out to an exploration 
of the experience, depending not only on 
the present but using the past as a means 
of understanding. In these schools in- 
tegration, individualization, exploration 
compose a large percentage of their func- 
tion. The very use of these names or 
words must of necessity throw a piercing 
light upon the subject of supervision. 
Not that these functions have never been 
used before, but that they now form the 
core of the curriculum and therefore are 
subject to supervision as such. 

Integration, meaning how pupil activi- 
ties are correlated and systematized, opens 
a new vision of supervision. Those sub- 


jects which can easily be correlated are 
often specific subjects which are under 
the control and guidance of different su- 
pervisors. Where does one begin and where 
does one end? Who is to evaluate the 
teaching and who is to be responsible for 
the subject matter? The most advanced 
method in the teaching of English fre- 
quently takes correlated subject matter as 
its medium—as, for example, the project 
in an English expression class might in- 
volve the subject matter contained in the 
domestic science class. The only interest 
that the English teacher has is in the 
proper use as well as the ease of the ex- 
pression. The pupil, however, is evaluat- 
ing subject matter and the manner in 
which he does this is of considerable im- 
portance to the domestic science teacher 
and supervisor. For the purpose of illus- 
tration it may be permissible to give a 
concrete example. 

The project proposed was the writing of 
a magazine fashioned upon some periodi- 
cal found in the library. The class chose 
to imitate as far as possible the magazine, 
Child Life. Among the divisions of the 
publication was one which involved some 
of the instruction given in the domestic 
science class. Such chapters as ‘‘Junior 
Kitchen,’’ ‘‘Decorating My Room,’’ and 
‘*Menus’’ will be found in the mimeo- 
graphed copies of the magazine. Some of 
the menus which appear are listed as fol- 
lows: ‘‘Jane’s Lunch for Her Mother’s 
Club,’’ ‘‘ How to Surprise Father.’’ These 
are purely and simply menus, but they 
may not be according to the rules and 
suggestions as laid down by the domestic 
science department. The project starts in 
an English class for the purpose of teach- 
ing written expression, but the subject 
matter involves many other correlated 
subjects, such as domestic science. Who 
supervises, and has the English depart- 
ment any right to break through the 
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domestic science door? This is a depart- 
mental school, not a grade school. In 
order that the matter may be even more 
concrete, the following theme is quoted 
from the magazine. 


Decorating My Room 


The very first thing that I would con- 
sider would be the wall paper. I would pre- 
fer the paper to be gold with pink roses 
in it. The base boards I would like to be 
gold with a touch of pink around them. The 
next thing I would consider would be the 
window curtains. I would like them gold 
with pink roses. Next I would plan my 
pictures. I would want four pictures on 
my walls: one of my mother, one of my 
father, one of my best friend, and one of 
myself. I would want these pictures to have 
pink and gold frames. 

My rug would be gray with pink and 
gold flowers on it. It would have fringes 
on the end. My bed would be pink with 
gold stripes, with a gold spread. My doll 
bed would be gold. My gas heater, book 
shelf, and easy chair would be gold also. My 
other two chairs I would like pink and gold. 


It is almost needless to comment. Both 
the art and domestic science department 
would be woefully shocked if such a theme 
came from them. Supervision of subject 
matter is necessary if this is the result of 
their teaching. Fortunately for them, 
neither of them have heard of it before. 
This is correlation and still it has its un- 
looked-for result. In a school unit which 
permits this type of work, who shall super- 
vise, who shall evaluate? There are all 
kinds of arguments involved. The pur- 
pose of this article will not permit argu- 
ment. The illustration only shows one of 
the results of correlation of subject mat- 
ter. It will be admitted that the expres- 
sion is fair for a sixth grade junior school 
pupil. There are innumerable illustrations 
which can be given where the English de- 
partment, believing in musing correlated 
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subjects as its mediums, has found itself 
in peculiar situations regarding the use of 
subject matter found in other subjects. 
Assemblies are often filled with correlations 
and often produce interesting problems for 
supervisors. The supervision of assem- 
blies is new, an added duty. Assemblies 
as they are brought out before the school 
arise from some classroom project which 
has been successful and interesting. These 
may be purely social or may combine the 
social with the scientific. If extra-curricu- 
lar activities are under supervision, the 
subject matter included must be supervised 
also. Thus correlations seem to break 
down the old, moss-covered partitions of 
subject matter. Supervision must broaden 
or codperate. The supervisor must be a 
cooperative person, with a knowledge suffi- 
cient to recognize the mistakes of subject 
matter and with an understanding of the 
value of association. He ought not to be 
mind-bound to his subject, as one who 
strenuously objected to children illustrat- 
ing the cover of an English expression 
book, because it was not a part of the 
course of study in art. Here was failure 
to seize upon the interest in making the 
cover as a means of carrying over the in- 
terest in art. The introduction of correla- 
tion in a departmentalized school means a 
different kind of supervision, and a less 
diagrammatic, graphic type will be the 
result of more correlation. 

Perhaps the most evident type of cor- 
relation is in classes which in themselves 
are planned to correlate, as, for example, 
the teaching of literature appreciation 
through the combination of art, music, and 
literature, the objective being ‘‘to utilize 
pupil experiences in related curricular en- 
terprises in order to develop the ability to 
respond properly to the emotional ele- 
ments of the arts. The assumption is that 
enjoyment and appreciation of the esthetic 
are dependent upon adequate emotional 
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response and, moreover, that response to 
emotional elements can be awakened and 
developed.’” 

In such a course, under the direction of 
one supervisor, it can clearly be seen that 
most of the achievement method of super- 
vision must be abolished. There can be 
no graphs of emotional response. The se- 
lection of the subject matter involves a 
knowledge of the material contained in 
each subject, jointly taught. The super- 
visor must be a rather versatile person. 
He must also be an emotional person. The 
hardest work involved in the supervision 
of this kind of instruction is to arouse a 
creative attitude toward innovation and 
invention on the part of the teachers. The 
projects and problems are manifestly to 
be divided into each of the particular sub- 
jects to be studied. This must call for a 
particular type of supervision not to be 
found in the usual contact with such 
courses. The evaluation of such a course 
is unique and yet this peculiar or excep- 
tional type of correlation is especially 
adaptable to the psychology of a junior 
school. It gives vent to the emotion, most 
assuredly yearning for freedom in the pre- 
and early adolescent. 

Individualization means in the end the 
development of the individual. To this 
end the entire curriculum moves and 
works. In a school system which provides 
for homogeneous grouping, individualiza- 
tion plays a great part. A course of study 
which provides for individualization must 
allow for great elasticity of subject mat- 
ter. It must provide for experiences com- 
mon to all but individually experienced. 
The contrast of this type of teaching is like 
the contrast of old armies meeting new. 
Each soldier marched beside his comrade 
in the old, and experienced identically 
and exactly the same experience of shot 
and shell. In the new, each soldier has 


the same objective but the manner or 
method by which he attains it is novel to 
him or to his group. Supervision of such 
a type requires an understanding of se- 
lection of subject matter to meet the need 
of each individual, to provide types of 
projects and problems to meet these needs, 
and to awaken teachers to individual dif- 
ferences. 

The most difficult of all is to evalu- 
ate teaching, not only in terms of the 
unit or system but in terms of the nation. 
Specific organization must fall down. 
The greatest teacher the world has ever 
known taught for the individual; it was 
only after the organization which professed 
His name became red-taped that His teach- 
ing was forgotten. The supervisor who 
has to improve individual teaching meets 
a barrier most difficult to pass. In classes 
where individual work is being done, the 
supervisor has no measuring stick which 
he can apply to the room as a whole. The 
teacher may have a lesson plan but if it is 
an individual lesson plan the supervisor 
cannot grasp it quickly enough to apply 
it within the time allotted him. The ques- 
tion which every supervisor asks is: What 
constructive suggestion can I give now? 
The answer comes back most emphatically : 
None, for you do not know what is going 
on. The surprising thing is that in old 
classes the supervisor could always find a 
window not opened or a piece of chalk on 
the floor, but now, where each pupil is 
working in the room and there is little 
board work, even these trivial matters are 
stolen from him. The only type of real 
supervision which can be given and which 
is useful is to employ the time as a con- 
ference period with the teacher. Where 
classes are working, the pupils are not 
concerned with what is going on. The 
teacher can even leave the room and talk 
to the supervisor in the consultation room. 


*Lyman, R. L., The School Review, Vol. 38, No. 6, June, 1930. 
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The class still carries on under the leader- 
ship of group captains. 

To teach a class of individuals where 
each can work for himself demands a dif- 
ferent type of instruction organization 
from that which is usually found in the 
question-and-answer type of lesson. There 
must be a stimulus for work and this stimu- 
lus is found in the challenge method plus 
the library as a laboratory. This necessi- 
tates a different course of study. It de- 
mands a life challenge, urged on by ques- 
tions, the answers to which are found in 
the books which line the library shelves. 
A life challenge is difficult because it de- 
mands an understanding of life, ‘‘ what it 
has potentially to offer, what is its relative 
scale values’’ as applied to the particular 
subject, ‘‘and how each of us, as a person, 
may best attain these values.’’ This calls 
for a high type of supervision, for a highly 
skilled supervisor—not merely a highly 
educated one, but one who knows the psy- 
chology of human nature and can develop 
from that knowledge a challenge experi- 
ence which must, if it is followed through, 
produce all of the minimum essentials of 
subject matter and at the same time give 
rise to a further investigation on the part 
of those pupils who are mentally qualified 
to pursue the investigation. 

Individualization must call for a keen 
understanding of the kinds and types of 
equipment which can best be used in the 
classroom, such as books which will most 
adequately answer the challenge. It re- 
quires the supervisor to have an up-to- 
date knowledge of the latest texts as well 
as many other books which are not called 
texts and yet which often, through their 
attack, clinch the matter. It requires a 
keen understanding of the latest inventions 
and how they may be used in the class- 
room, both by individuals and by groups. 
It requires that the supervisor be a reader 
of psychology and especially that he have 
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some knowledge of individual psychology, 
Under this type of instruction the super. 
visor must provide for tests which will 
show that certain individuals need not 
waste their day in marking time while the 
rest of the class catches up to them. In- 
dividual teaching must permit the pupil 
to grow, and this does not mean jumping 
a grade. It means that much-used term 
but little-practised one, enriching the 
course of study. 

In most of our school systems we have 
three units—elementary, junior, and sen- 
ior. These units are generally supervised 
as such. In some cases the senior may be 
supervised by those supervisors who super- 
vise the junior. With individualization it 
may be necessary for a junior supervisor 
to have to deal with the primary type of 
supervision. For there are pupils in a 
junior school who are capable only of do- 
ing primary work, although by age they 
may be adolescent. To illustrate: The 
Cross English usage test was given to all 
eighth grade pupils. The result showed 
that there were some pupils in that grade 
capable of using language equal to that of 
a college freshman, but chronologically 
they were not over fourteen years. Pro- 
vision must be made for them. To make 
them college freshmen would be a crime 
against them and against the state. Super- 
vision of this kind destroys spiral courses 
of study, lock-step instruction, waste of 
time by marking time. This means the 
writing of a skeleton course of study which 
ean be adapted to any pupil and, secondly, 
the providing of many projects which only 
perfect the habits formed and keep them 
in use. 

Exploration is most closely akin to in- 
dividualization. It is a part of the indi- 
vidual’s training. Exploration is not 
confined solely to exploring in different 
fields but must be found in the very field 
itself. To discover something for oneself 
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is far more interesting than being told it 
is there. This is one of the laws of learn- 
ing, that we learn to do by doing. The 
course of study must provide for explora- 
tim. The supervisor must provide it. 
This means that the supervisor cannot be 
interested in subject matter alone, but he 
must be able to decipher how man in his- 
tory fell upon the very subject matter 
which he supervises. 

In the late war many squads of men 
were sent out to take an objective. They 
were not told how to do it, but they were 
told the objective. Certain definite land- 
marks or shell holes were indicated. The 
scout had discovered these, or others who 
had gone before, but still these particular 
squads did not know them until they recog- 
nized them. Even while these squads were 
advancing, scout planes were circling the 
sector. They looked down on the whole 
advance and reported back to headquar- 
ters the success or failure. A supervisor 
isan air scout. He sees the pitfalls, knows 
that they must- be met, but cannot help 
except by an air supervision. This illus- 
trates what a supervisor does in explora- 
tion. He lays out a course of action, 
knowing what is to be encountered, and 
yet does not directly tell. The pupil ex- 
plores and finds, and through finding, 
| learns. This is what makes supervision 
interesting, for explorers are always keenly 
introspective and prospective. Sometimes 
the exploring party finds something entire- 
ly new and adds to the experience of those 
who are to follow. 

Creative work is a part of exploration. 
The individual who explores must use his 
own initiative, and sometimes his own crea- 
tion. The field of literature offers an illus- 
tration. The class is to explore the field 
of literature. This field is made up of dif- 
ferent kinds—prose, poetry ; these in turn 
divide into essay, short story, drama, leg- 
ends, articles, novels; lyrics, ballads, son- 


nets, narratives, epics. These are the land- 
marks, the shell holes. The class is divided 
to read these types, to answer the question 
of characteristics, not from definition but 
from reading. This question of charac- 
teristic is easily tied up to a life situation. 
The class is exploring each of these types 
and, as the pupil sees the light, it is his 
discovery—no one else can claim it. Some 
read many, some read only a few, but to 
the few it is exploration, to the many also 
it is exploring. Now comes the further 
exploration of attempting to imitate. Try 
to write a lyric, a ballad, an essay, a short 
story, an article. This is creation—indi- 
vidual creation founded on a challenge 
which stimulates creation. Frequently it 
has been stated that English teachers never 
read, never write, and yet they are passing 
on these techniques every school day. The 
answer to the question seems to be that a 
supervisor who plans for exploration and 
creation must have had the experience of 
both, must know the joy of acceptance and 
the sorrow of rejection. These are essen- 
tial to an understanding of life situations 
in expression. He must urge his teachers 
to experiment with the class, to write with 
the class. In fact the exploring class car- 
ries the teacher or leaves her alone, if she 
cannot realize the experience through 
which her class is passing. 

Supervision of creative work is almost 
an anomaly, supervision of original work 
is criticism. Here is the distinction 
which few are able to see. Much may be 
created that has no essence of originality. 
Supervision of original work makes the 
world stand still. This is the field 
of criticism, the Utopia of the cynical, 
egotistical, theoretical, critical supervisor. 
But creation is a singular experience; it 
cannot be listed under the heads which 
preface this article. It is life in all its 
abundance. It means a sense of belief in 
oneself that cannot be proved by test tubes. 
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It is faith. Provide for it and give it a 
chance to come into being, but beyond this 
handle it as a mother handles her new- 
born child. Creative work, if properly 
treated, is for the many, original work is 
for the few. The line of distinction be- 
comes more narrow. All work may be 
creative even if it is reproduction, for the 
placing of old words or formulas into new 
combinations is creative. 

Creative work is, then, the result of any 
mind arranging old forms into new ar- 
rangements and these arrangements may 
become original. The supervision of such 
work is as sensitive as the hand of the 
surgeon on the knife. The real work of 
supervision here is to provide for it and 
this is a question in itself worthy of a 
special article. Thus the supervisor of 
creative work steps many paces beyond 
the usual supervisor. It is he that must 
be like the prophets of old, seeing visions 
and possibilities for pupil creation and 


2The Evaluation of Supervision. 
Instruction. 
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trying these out through experiments, hay. 
ing faith in his captain rather than in the 
machine-made compass, sensitive as it may 
be, but identically alike, no matter on 
what kind of vessel it may be placed. 

What kind of a picture have we 
drawn of a supervisor? Some may see it, 
but as far as the writer is concerned he 
well knows that only an outline has been 
made. The filling in of the character or 
person must come after years of experience 
in schools of this type. Supervision is stil] 
an unknown quantity. 

The Fourth Yearbook? has evaluated su- 
pervision, has diagrammed it, has graphed 
it, but it still remains a personality, a liv- 
ing form, pulse beating with the breath 
of a creator. Certainly in a school unit 
depending on life experiences, on integra- 
tion, on individualization, on exploration, 
the supervisor must be a somebody worth 
knowing, because he has lived life and not 
absorbed it. 


Fourth Yearbook, Department of Supervisors and Directors of 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1931. 














FACTORS THAT MAKE A SUBJECT OR COURSE! DIFFICULT 


Rosert P. Carrouu 


Teachers College, Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York 


In grammar school, high school, and col- 
lege one hears a great deal about some sub- 
jects being harder than others. These dis- 
eussions give rise to several questions: 

1. What is meant by a subject being 

hard? 

2. What factors cause one subject to be 

harder than another? 

8. Should subjects of equal credit value 

differ appreciably in difficulty ? 

In saying that a physical task is hard 
we mean that it requires a great deal of 
time or energy or both. A load is hard to 
earry if it is heavy, if it takes a lot of 
energy to lift it, or bear it. If the load is 
comparatively light, but we have to carry it 
for a long time, thus consuming a great deal 
of energy, we say that to carry it is hard. 
What we usually mean, then, in saying that 
a subject is hard is that a great deal of 
time and energy are required to learn it. 

Assuming that we have normal students, 
the factors that make a subject hard for 
them may be divided into two groups: the 
extrinsic and intrinsic. The extrinsic fac- 
tors are chiefly outside of the subject itself, 
and may be determined by the teacher, 
pupil, or school environment. Below is a 
list of some of the important extrinsic fac- 
tors. 


1. Dislike for the teacher 

2. Wrong attitude toward a_ subject, 
school, ete. 

3. Poor teaching methods 

4. Haphazard and indefinite reviews 

5. Poor organization of the course 

6. Newness of the subject 


7. Poor methods of study 

8. Deficient background 

9. Lack of self-confidence 

10. Amount of material to be covered 


The first factor in the list deserves spe- 
cial comment because of its great effective- 
ness. Dislike for the teacher may be as 
great a handicap in learning as an actual 
lack of mental capacity. The first two fac- 
tors are sometimes almost inseparable. Dis- 
like for a teacher all too frequently de- 
velops a dislike for the subject she teaches. 
In the mind of the child, teacher and sub- 
ject are very closely associated. A child 
who is very fond of oranges may develop 
a strong aversion to them after taking a 
few doses of castor oil mixed into orange 
juice. In similar ways he may be condi- 
tioned against many things that might 
otherwise give pleasure and happiness. As- 
sociative aversions develop even in mature 
adults. Sometimes college students who 
have trouble with the president develop an 
aversion to the institution, and even years 
after the head is gone, or dead, they refuse 
to return to the campus or to have anything 
to do with the college’s affairs. 

It seems to be a law of nature that wild 
animals, savages, and civilized men as well 
develop strong aversions to people who are 
hostile, vengeance seeking, or unkind. 
Kindness is born of interest and sympathy, 
and very little intelligence is required to 
detect its presence or absence. One of the 
meanest or most harmful things that a 
teacher can do to a child is to convince him 
that she dislikes him. If this occurs in a 


* A course is referred to as being a part of a subject. 
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departmental school the pupil tends to de- 
velop a dislike for the subject she teaches. 
If it happens in a non-departmental system, 
he may develop a dislike for school in gen- 
eral. 

To fight down such a dislike usually re- 
quires an extra amount of time and energy, 
thereby adding to the difficulty of the sub- 
ject or subjects. Such subjects are harder 
to learn and harder to remember, for un- 
pleasant associations are usually pushed out 
of consciousness by the more pleasant ones, 
or suppressed to a great extent. But 
whether substitution or suppression takes 
place, very little review is given voluntar- 
ily to that which is distasteful, and lack of 
review generally means a decrease in the 
permanence of retention. 

Some pupils have difficulty with arith- 
metic while making good marks in other 
subjects that have a high correlation with 
it. According to Starch,? the correlation 
between marks in arithmetic and geogra- 
phy, for example, is .83; between arith- 
metic and language, it is .85. If a pupil 
does well in geography and language there 
is reason for expecting him to do well in 
arithmetic also. Under such circumstances 
a low mark in this subject should probably 
be attributed to one of two causes: lack of 
knowledge of fundamentals or wrong atti- 
tude. The child may dislike the teacher of 
arithmetic but be very fond of the teachers 
of the other subjects and, therefore, can 
work on these subjects with greater ease 
and success. Lack of self-confidence some- 
times enters, but the teacher is usually con- 
nected with this, either giving rise to it or 
causing it to remain. What is said here 
of arithmetic would be equally true of 
language, history, or any school subject. 

Perhaps little need be said about the 
other extrinsic factors, but much considera- 
tion should be given to the intrinsic, a few 
of which are here listed: 


* Starch, Educational Psychology, page 62. 
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. Abstractness 
. Complexity 
. Technicality 
. Exactness 

. Compactness 


Or OD 


These are what seem to be some of the 
most important intrinsic factors, but others 
might be added with profit. An intrinsic 
factor is one that is within and a part of 
the subject itself. For example, iron is 
harder than wood, not due to opinion or 
attitude, but to the internal structure of 
the material. Some subjects are by nature 
more abstract than others, and the more 
abstract the more difficult it is to form con- 
cepts and to fix associations. A concrete 
object, such as an apple, may have several 
associations built up around it very easily 
within a few minutes. An individual may 
see, taste, smell, and handle it. He thereby 
gets visual, gustatory, olfactory, and tac- 
tual associations. If the apple is eaten raw 
he may hear a crunching kind of noise and 
thus form an auditory association, imme- 
diately making at least five in number. 
With an abstract subject, such as loyalty, 
patriotism, altruism, and the like, the de- 
velopment of concepts and associations is 
a much more difficult matter. This is true 
whether we are dealing with the mentally 
defective, with normal children, or with 
normal adults. The abstract, if taught at 
all to any appreciable extent in the lower 
grades, should be well supplemented by 
various kinds of concrete illustrations. 
Arithmetic is especially abstract and it 
would seem that the subject should not be 
introduced until the child is in the third 
or fourth grade in school. 

Complexity is another factor that causes 
a great deal of trouble in the educational 
program. Much of the material in geogra- 
phy, history, arithmetic, literature, and the 
foreign languages is too complex for the 
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mental age at which the pupil is required 
to learn it. Some poems, for example, have 
the double difficulty of being too abstract 
and too complex for the grade in which 
they are presented. This does not mean 
that the poems should not be taught nor 
that they should be changed, but that they 
should be shifted to higher grades and that 
more simple ones should be substituted for 
them. 

Technicality in the broader sense involves 
definite types of procedure, the considera- 
tion of cause and effect or sequential rela- 
tionships, and the application of scientific 
rules or laws. It is found in mathematics, 
sentence structure, composition, poetry, 
drama, music, art, mechanics, and the sci- 
ences. To understand techniques requires 
analysis and synthesis, thinking things to- 
gether, or, in other words, a great deal of 
reasoning, which is the hardest kind of 
mental work. Three suggestions may be 
made here as to methods of coping with 
this difficulty of technicality. In the first 
place the habit of reasoning should be de- 
veloped more generally and to a greater ex- 
tent in school children. More ‘‘thought’’ 
questions and less rote memory questions 
should be given in the different school sub- 
jects. Another suggestion is that courses 
including too much technical work should 
be broken up and distributed over longer 
learning periods, the various units being 
supplemented with more exercises, labora- 
tory work, or illustrative material. Third, 
the more highly technical should be given 
only to those of superior intelligence or 
to those of the more advanced mental ages. 

Exactness is listed as another factor that 
makes a subject hard. Perhaps habit has 
a great deal to do with this, for we are more 
inclined to think in loose, general terms 
We may 
remember that an automobile has just 
passed but probably do not remember its 
make nor the number of the license plate. 
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If we learn the license number, it may be 
forgotten before driving a block. The 
memory of the passing car, however, may 
remain for a comparatively long time with- 
out any effort on our part. To be specific 
and exact relative to what is called a detail 
requires greater concentration and closer 
observation. It takes more time and energy 
to analyze, to delimit, and get at exact facts 
than it does to think in terms of gross to- 
talities. It is easier to remember that the 
car passed in the afternoon than to recall 
that it passed at 3:15. Added to the mat- 
ter of habit, the total situation is likely to 
have a greater number of associations con- 
nected with it. To remember that a sailor 
landed in South America, on a continent 
with which we have a great many associa- 
tions, would be much easier than to remem- 
ber that he landed at some small, unim- 
portant port. A story in general has more 
associations than the name of a boat, the 
number of a train, or any other point men- 
tioned only briefly and incidentally by the 
author. To learn and retain an exact fact 
usually means an added effort, an extra 
amount of time and energy to strengthen 
and multiply the number of associations 
connected with the fact. 

Some subjects are too compact. It might 
be more nearly correct to say that they are 
too compact as presented in school courses 
or textbooks. This is especially true of 
mathematics and the sciences. Taking some 
of these subjects as now given is too much 
like living on a single diet of cheese, with 
no bread, fruit, or vegetables included. Of 
course, the matter of too great diffuseness 
should also be avoided, but without this 
and without adding any superfluous ma- 
terial the discussions and illustrations could 
be made much fuller and clearer. As the 
student proceeds in physics and chemistry, 
there is too little opportunity for applica- 
tion of what is supposed to be learned. It 
is too much a matter of ‘‘stuffing down’’ a 
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lot of hard-packed, congested facts or prin- 
ciples, the main idea being to ‘‘cover’’ a 
great quantity of material.* The ‘‘scien- 
tist’’ is often very unscientific in his teach- 
ing, sacrificing a possible prolonged high 
degree of efficiency for the purpose of mak- 
ing temporary mental gluttons of his stu- 
dents. This practice is sometimes due to 
egocentric rather than to altruistic motives. 

In mathematics as well as in science there 
is too little opportunity for application, 
and some of the material is too much in- 
volved. Consider, for example, the defini- 
tion of a rhombus as usually given. ‘‘A 
rhombus is a rhomboid which has its sides 
equal.’’ Further statements are that a 
rhomboid is a parallelogram, that a paral- 
lelogram is a quadrilateral, and that a quad- 
rilateral is a plane figure bounded by four 
straight lines, or sides. The definition 
would be simpler and easier to remember 
if stated somewhat as follows: ‘‘A rhom- 
bus is a plane figure bounded by four 
straight sides; its sides are all equal, its 
opposite sides are parallel, and its angles 
are oblique.’’ Similar difficulties may be 
found in certain sections of geography and 
in parts of many other subjects, but further 
illustration seems unnecessary. 

The third question mentioned at the be- 
ginning of this discussion is whether sub- 
jects of equal credit value should offer sig- 
nificant differences in difficulty. If time 
is the only criterion for determining the 
amount of credit to be given for a course 
or subject, the answer would be definitely, 
no. If social value is to be considered the 
answer would not be so definite, perhaps, 
but still negative. If difficulty and value 
are both included, value should be given 
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the greater weight and the former should 
not be allowed to make up for the latter. 
Most of us probably would say that a three. 
point course in Latin, for example, should 
not require more time than a three-point 
course in history, English, or any other 
three-point subject. Latin, however, takes 
more of the student’s time than does any 
other subject in the school curriculum. 
Occasionally a history teacher, or the 
teacher of some other subject, perhaps de- 
veloping an inferiority complex, ‘‘piles on” 
the work and students have to do more 
work for her than for any other teacher in 
the school. Needless to say, this is unfair 
to the other teachers who wish to give full 
courses, and to the students. The students 
get no extra credit for the additional 
amount of work and run a risk of failing 
in other subjects. 

Considering the other side of this ques- 
tion, no subject should be easier than all 
the others for which equal credit is allowed. 
A course that is ‘‘too easy’’ or a ‘‘snap”’ 
course is likely to leave the students weak 
and inefficient, poorly prepared. Such a 
course is also unfair to other instructors 
who try honestly to give a full, substantial 
amount of material, and require high stand- 
ards of efficiency, for under such cirecum- 
stances they may easily develop the repu- 
tation, undeservedly, of being ‘‘hard- 
boiled,’’ fussy, and exacting. 

It is hard to equalize credit on the basis 
of social value and difficulty. It is also hard 
to equalize the difficulty of courses on the 
basis of credit. It is doubtful, however, 
whether any course should ever be appre- 
ciably harder than another course for which 
an equal amount of credit is given. 


* Students often suffer a great deal because one school is trying to ape another. 
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THE CLEARING HOUSE 


IS THE PRELIMINARY TEST USEFUL 
IN INSTRUCTION? 


The school should consider whether, in 
the various offered courses, it is spending 
time on teaching pupils things they already 
know. There are so many things to be 
taught that the school can ill afford to 
spend time on information already acquired 
or on abilities already developed. A still 
more important question is, ‘‘ What are the 
important fundamental and essential things 
which should demand major attention?’’ 
The answer to this more difficult question 
is not attempted here. 

In experiments in physical science, the 
Institute of School Experimentation has 
for two years been collecting data which 
help to answer the first question. In order 
to discover whether a given course includes 
content already mastered, a preliminary 
sampling test is useful. It discloses pre- 
liminary pupil proficiency and indicates 
items needing more instructional emphasis. 
In the instructional units used in these ex- 
periments, a preliminary test was usually 
given before instruction. The present dis- 
cussion is concerned only with the analysis 
of test items in a teaching unit on ‘‘Elec- 
trie Lighting Systems.’’ This unit was 
used with 102 classes in 65 schools in 16 
states for a teaching period of 15 days. 
The data referred to below are based upon 
an analysis of 500 unselected preliminary 
tests and 1000 unselected final tests. 

Of 79 test items in the preliminary test, 
there were 50 per cent or more of correct 
response in 13. For the same final test, 
there were 65 items receiving 50 per cent 
or more of correct response. These figures 
indicate the decisive effects of instruction 
and show that instruction was undoubtedly 
directed in some degree toward the charac- 





teristics measured by the test. These are 
important points and give evidence of the 
validity of this discussion. The highest 
percentage of response in the preliminary 
test was 82 per cent for one item. In other 
words, 82 per cent of the pupils knew be- 
fore instruction that the voltage used for 
long distance transmission of electric cur- 
rents is a high voltage. This may have been 
surmise on the part of some pupils, or per- 
haps they had noted the high voltage trans- 
mission towers. This cannot be determined 
from the data available. After instruction 
there were still 7 per cent who did not know 
this fact. Clearly the item did not need 
much stress in instruction but in a few 
eases there was need of more stress. This 
point emphasizes the great necessity for 
the individualization of instruction in this 
type of thing. Whether this item is im- 
portant is a different question. It was in- 
corporated into the test as an item of 
important information, but was not in- 
eluded specifically in the teachers’ outline 
for the unit nor in the pupils’ work sheet. 
The gain in per cent of response from 82 
to 93 was incidental to instruction in re- 
lated matter. It shows that things may be 
taught when no specific plan is made to in- 
clude them in the course. In this particu- 
lar instance, however, the pupil’s exposure 
to this item in the preliminary test may 
have had some effect. 

The thirteen test items receiving more 
than 50 per cent of correct response in the 
preliminary test were items not specifically 
mentioned in either the teachers’ outline or 
the pupils’ work sheet. They all fared 
about as the one mentioned. They all 
showed substantial gains from incidental 
and not planned instruction. Of the items 
mentioned specifically in the unit outline, 
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but one obtained as high a percentage of 
correct response as 50; that was, ‘‘How is 
the power consumption affected when some 
lights in a house are turned off?’’ The per- 
centage of correct response for this item 
in the preliminary test was 54. This in- 
creased to 81 per cent in the final test. 
After instruction there were still 19 per 
cent who did not know that there is less 
power consumption with a smaller number 
of lights in operation. This shows inef- 
ficiency in instruction in fundamental con- 
cepts and emphasizes again the need for 
individualization and specificity in instruc- 
tion. 

The mean percentage of correct response 
on all items included in the outline or work 
sheet or both was 16. That is, on the aver- 
age, pupils made 16 per cent correct re- 
sponse to unit items before they had studied 
the unit. The range was from 1 per cent 
to 54 per cent, 46 of the 55 such items hav- 
ing less than 30 per cent correct response. 
The importance of giving a preliminary 
test and basing the means and methods of 
instruction on its disclosures is clearly em- 
phasized for there are individual pupils 
who gave correct responses to many of the 
preliminary items. It is scarcely necessary 
to argue that instruction should not aim 
at abilities already possessed, but it is well 
to know what abilities are possessed and by 
what pupils. 

The mean percentage of correct response 
on the same 55 items in the final test was 
65 per cent. The range was from 30 per 
cent to 96 per cent, with 24 of the 55 items 
above 70 per cent correct response. While 
this is a definite gain, it shows many items 
untaught to a large number of the group. 

On the whole the evidence shows that, 
in the teaching unit cited, instruction was 
not directed largely toward abilities al- 
ready possessed by pupils. No evidence has 
been given to show, however, that this may 
not be true of other units of instruction. 
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Evidence also shows that instruction was 
instrumental in raising attainment on 
planned objectives of the unit. There js 
indicated need for more careful selection 
of minimum essential objectives; more 
studied instruction to produce more satis. 
factory achievement; and more individual. 
ization of instruction to care for differences 
in individuals. 


A. W. Horn, 
Institute of School Experimentation, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 


A PET SHOW IS A VALUABLE FIRST 
GRADE EXPERIENCE 

If reading readiness may be stimulated 
by enlarging children’s first-hand experi- 
ence, certainly a pet show—an array of 
really alive pets in one’s own classroom— 
has excellent possibilities for contributing 
toward such an aim. A pet show proved 
to be the turning point in the progress of 
a slow, immature group. These children 
had been in first grade only three months. 
In a school system where promotion de- 
pends almost entirely on the child’s ability 
to read, a real problem confronted the 
teacher, who found her class enjoying all 
activities except reading. It will be my en- 
deavor to explain how a pet show brought 
a necessity for reading, added meaning to 
reading, and fostered joy in reading. 

During a discussion of Easter holiday ex- 
periences, the story of a visit to a country 
pet show aroused instant enthusiasm. 
Eagerly the children told of pets that they 
eould bring. Record would be made of 
their various entries as soon as mothers 
consented to procure suitable boxes for the 
unsuspecting victims. Thus a story was 
begun on the blackboard: 


Jane will bring a rabbit. 
Jean will bring a turtle. 


It was great fun to watch that story grow, 
to find one’s name on the blackboard. 
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Of course, we must have tickets for the 
show. A very simple form was composed 
and, after being typewritten, was decorated 
by the children. The ticket read: 





A Per SHow 
in Room — 
on Thursday Afternoon 


You will see many pets 
You will see some surprises 


Tickets 1 cent 
Admit one class or one mother 











As soon as a child could read one line, or 
locate a phrase, he was permitted to take 
the ticket home. Needless to say, everyone 
finally earned a ticket. 

In the zoo there were signs. Our pet 
show must have signs, too. ‘‘Please do not 
touch the animals,’’ ‘‘Please do not feed 
the animals,’’ ‘‘Tickets for Sale,’’ and a 
large placard for our door were evolved. 

The pet show itself competed favorably 
with a circus or a visit to Santa Claus. 
Never had that class been so enthusiasti- 
cally alive as on the day of the exhibition. 
The pets, which arrived in shoe boxes in 
spite of all warnings against such contain- 
ers, tested the ingenuity of the teacher in 
improvising adequate shelter. There was 
no desire for a tragedy that might occur 
from too intimate association of the cat and 
the baby chicks. Twenty-five entries were 
located on three sides of our room, on 
shelves, tables, umbrella racks, and chairs. 
Among the pets were baby and half-grown 
chickens, a pair of full grown Rhode Is- 
land Reds, a duck, a white rabbit, a dog, 
goldfish, cats, black and white kittens, tur- 
tles, a lizard, and a tadpole. To the utter 
amazement of the children, a cat took a nap 
in school; a white kitten reached out his 
paw to every passerby ; our ears resounded 
} with the shrill squawk of a persistent yel- 
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low duck; the rabbit confirmed stories of 
himself by actually eating a carrot; a pair 
of pullets, brought by the janitor, scratched 
furiously and ate incessantly. 

Labels made by the teacher were placed 
by the children beneath the respective pets. 
These names were recognized because of 
their appearance in the story of who 
would bring the pets. The same words 
were found in books that the children en- 
joyed while visitors obscured the pets. 

An abundance of reading material fol- 
lowed the pet show. We imagined what the 
animals had been trying to say to us. This 
type of story made an immediate appeal. 


Cluck, cluck, eluck. 

I am big. 

I am brown. 

I lay eggs. 

I sit on the eggs. 

Little chickens come out. 
I am the mother chicken. 
I am a hen. 

Peep, peep, peep, peep. 
I am little. 

I am yellow. 

I can swim. 

I am Roy’s duck. 


By omitting the sentence that told just 
what animal it was, we used these stories 
as riddles for the kindergarten. After the 
children had pasted individual copies into 
their notebooks, they illustrated them. 
Their joy was boundless. 

Eight colors were represented in our pet 
show. They were listed and charts made 
of each color, such as: 


A white rabbit. 
A white kitten. 
A white chicken. 


The story that told who would bring the 
pets was changed from ‘‘Jane will bring a 
rabbit’’ to ‘‘ Jane brought a rabbit.’’ Even 
a phonetic drill was made more interesting 
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as a result of the show. Animals were listed 
whose names began with d, c, ¢, and other 
sounds. Letters of appreciation that were 
composed by three classes were most stimu- 
lating. One who has no joyous expectancy 
over a letter is to be pitied. These letters 
had been printed in large size for our spe- 
cial purpose. What fun to recognize a 
word and to have it underlined and finally 
to have the puzzle put together. Such read- 
ing was purposeful. Such reading gave 
great satisfaction. Success breeds satis- 
faction. The reading problem for that class 
was solved. 

In a natural setting, with child purposes 
for conversation, oral English also was 
stimulated. Incidental sentence practice, 
in telling about the pets they would con- 
tribute, or about fun with their animal 
playmates, was quite worth while. It was 
with keen delight that they told absentees 
about the squawking duck, the playful kit- 
ten, the clucking hen. Close observation 
and discussion of these pets added to their 
store of nature study facts. Various steps 
in the evolution of a chicken were traced. 
The word ‘‘hen’’ would now have a con- 
crete idea behind it and not mean simply 
an indiscriminate chicken. With genuine 
interest, the feet of the baby chick and duck 
were compared. 

Number facts were a natural outcome of 
the selling of our tickets. A child who had 
mastered the vocabulary of the ticket was 
permitted to sell the first one. He went 
immediately to our friend, the kindergar- 
ten teacher, who had no pennies—only a 
nickel. He dashed back with ‘‘Miss G has 
no change. May I get four cents for her 
from our money box?’’ When Miss G told 
me later that he knew what change was nec- 
essary immediately, since money gives con- 
ereteness to numbers, I warned the next 
teacher to have only a dime. Henceforth a 
knowledge of ‘‘one from five’’ and ‘‘one 
from ten’’ was the criterion for choosing 
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ticket sellers. On the gala day, a boy and 
a girl who could count rapidly to fifty and 
write those numbers were chosen to be 
ticket seller and receiver. On the next day 
tickets were counted and the number 
recorded. Pennies, nickels, and dimes were 
added and listed in bill form. The greatest 
fun with the money came when five pennies 
were given to as many children as possi- 
ble. At first it took such a long time to 
count them, but when the teacher touched 
each tightly closed fist and, going around 
the circle, said ‘‘five, ten, fifteen, twenty,” 
etc., the purpose of counting by fives was 
happily divulged. 

Increased learnings resulted from spend- 
ing the $2.48. The children’s suggestions 
showed an ascending scale of judgment 
from the first ideas of buying candy or 
dividing the money among the class, to 
spend as they wished, to the last one of 
planting flowers in the grass for the pleas- 
ure of those who had helped us to earn the 
money. The last suggestion was directed 
toward the more permanent enjoyment of 
trees. A committee, being directed to 
buy a shade tree and a fruit tree, visited a 
nursery. The planting was done on Arbor 
Day. With trowels, large spoons, and small 
shovels the children helped the janitor to 
dig the holes. Eager boys poured in buckets 
of water. After a short Arbor Day cere- 
mony, the holes were filled by other indus- 
trious hands. 

Genuine first hand experience forms the 
background of real development. Most of 
the senses were stimulated during this pro- 
longed activity. While the pets were pres- 
ent, we closed our eyes to see if we could 
guess the source of various sounds: the 
seritch, scratch of the pullets, the delicate 
peep-peep of baby chicks, the rasping de- 
munciation of the duck. Relative size was 
evident in the three ages of the chickens as 
well as in the difference between the kittens 
and cats. One turtle was large and black; 
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two were small and green. Color was most 
distinctive and was accurately reproduced 
in their later drawings. The tiniest activ- 
ity of the animals aroused great interest 
in the class. The pullets drank water and 
then lifted their heads; a teacher’s dog tied 
by a leash fretted and whined for a famil- 
iar face; the rabbit closed his marble-like 
eyes. That school day was entirely too 
short. 

One of the best results of such an activ- 
ity, although intangible, is its socializing 
effect. In this case it was seen not only in 
one class but throughout the school. Many 
classes, as well as mothers, had shared this 
happy experience. A common experience 
is a splendid means of unification. The 
letters of appreciation added to the social 
unity of the recipients and the composers. 
Typewritten lists of entries, on which visi- 
tors indicated their choices, were returned 
to us, revealing the playful kitten as first 


choice, the pink-eared rabbit as second, and 
the black and white dog as third. 

This common background greatly en- 
hanced the general interest of the class in 
all regular, curricular activities. The group 
that heretofore had been so listless, so im- 
mature, became more alert, more receptive, 
more active in every way. This experience 
caused an almost miraculous awakening in 
a class that had presented so many difficult 
problems. It is for this reason that I can- 
not be too enthusiastic about the entire ac- 
tivity. Undoubtedly the added knowledge, 
improved skill, increased understanding, 
and social expansion will each play a 
part in the development of the well-bal- 
anced individual, the socially efficient 
citizen. 


EvarneE F. Rorer, 
Logan Demonstration School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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READING AND CITIZENSHIP 

If Adams, the historian, is correctly in- 
formed, the English voters were stampeded 
in the recent election by appeals to their 
fears and selfish interest not justified by 
the facts. He inquires whether democracy 
has an assured future so long as such things 
are possible. 

How easily our own people may be influ- 
enced by clever propaganda is notorious. 
Most of what we read and hear, we believe. 
We have never been trained to do other- 
wise. Pupils in school, whether in grades 
or high school, are constantly asked to ac- 
cept and believe. The literature is beauti- 
ful, the geography is scientific, the history 
is the true story of the hallowed past. Sel- 
dom is the child or young person encour- 
aged to discriminate for himself. When a 
large class of teachers in service were 
asked whether they ever called upon their 
classes to decide whether what they were 
reading was true or not, they replied with 
one voice, ‘‘No! It would spoil the inter- 
est.”’ 

Here is a major issue in common school 
education. Our national and state govern- 
ments are supposed to rest upon a substan- 
tial base of enlightened public opinion. 
This must be formed, if it is to be formed at 
all, through reading. Nevertheless, most 
of our people read only the more sensational 
newspapers and magazines and do little real 
thinking on any public question. Even our 
college students are said to manifest very 
little interest in such matters. There is 
something radically wrong somewhere. 

The difficulty is at least partly attributa- 
ble to the conception of reading that com- 
monly determines instruction in that sub- 
ject. There is too much faith in the value 


of developing general ability to read with. 
out seeing to it that at the same time the 
student learns how to choose his reading 
and how to estimate the worth of what he 
reads. Statements in textbooks pass un. 
challenged. Information brought in by stu. 
dents is not verified. Current periodicals 
are still too seldom used and when used are 
not handled critically. There is much talk 
in educational circles about teaching pupils 
to think but a lack of effective training to 
do this in the typical situations in which 
it will count as a preparation for the re- 
sponsibilities of citizenship. Reform of the 
reading program in the light of these con- 
ditions is urgently needed. 


SUPERVISORY DEVICE COMBINING TEST- 
ING PROGRAM AND VISITING DAYS 
Superintendent Cornelius B. Collins, of 

Imperial County, California, with the aid 

of his Supervisors of Instruction, Miss 

Mackey and Mrs. Ferrell, has worked out 

a supervisory device in conjunction with a 

county-wide testing program that allows 

visiting days which could not otherwise 
be provided for rural teachers. Because of 
warm weather during the summer months, 
the schools are open only the minimum 
number of days, thus eliminating the cus- 
tomary spring vacation and visiting days. 

The supervisors take entire charge of com- 

bined classes for the administration of the 

tests, and the teachers thus released may 
visit other schools in the county with simi- 
lar teaching situations. 

The advantage of this plan is threefold: 
first, it provides visiting days not other- 
wise possible; secondly, it eliminates addi- 
tional expense of substitute teachers; 
thirdly, it eliminates waste of time inevi- 
table if substitutes were to take over teach- 
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ing for a single day—neither substitutes 
nor supervisors would be in a position to 
earry on the unit of work in hand or to 
know the individual problems. In the 
actual carrying out of this procedure, the 
supervisors have found it possible to do 
considerable test checking while admin- 
istering the tests. 


REPORT OF THE MEETING OF THE 
MICHIGAN CONFERENCE OF GRADE 
SUPERVISORS 


The first meeting of the Michigan Con- 
ference of Grade Supervisors, as a depart- 
ment of the Michigan Education Associa- 
tion, was held in Lansing in connection 
with the Representative Assembly, March 
24-25. The first session was devoted to 
reports of working committees and to an 
address by Miss Bess Goodykoontz, Assist- 
ant United States Commissioner of Edu- 
eation. Miss Eleanor Troxell reported 
progress being made by the Internal Serv- 
ice Committee, which had been devoting 
its time to an intensive study of report 
cards. Miss Helen Mackintosh, as chair- 
man of the Curriculum Committee, gave 
the results of a questionnaire which had 
been sent to the various supervisors of the 
state to determine curriculum practices 
and needs in the different cities. 

Miss Goodykoontz reported on a study 
of progressive practices in schools through- 
out the country in meeting individual 
needs, and pointed out the next steps to 
be taken by supervisors in fitting the 
schools to modern demands. 

The Committee on Supervision had 
charge of the Friday morning program, 
which was given over to a discussion of 
the problem of integration of supervisory 


| Services. Preliminary to this meeting, the 


members of this Committee held five meet- 
ings during the present school year from 
which plans for approaching this problem 
evolved. 
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Keen interest was evidenced throughout 
the state by the different groups concerned 
with supervision, and, since plans for the 
integration of these various services could 
be made by no one group, it was decided 
to devote the second session of the March 
meeting to a Conference in which all 
groups concerned in supervision would be 
invited to participate. 

That consideration of this subject is of 
great importance was evidenced by the 
fact that there were in attendance ap- 
proximately one hundred fifty persons, 
representing principals, special super- 
visors of art, music, physical education, 
health education, and penmanship, direc- 
tors of research, general supervisors, and 
superintendents. 

Discussion was carried forward by Miss 
Edith Bader, General Grade Supervisor, 
Ann Arbor; Miss Clara Starr, Supervisor 
of Music, Detroit; Miss Helen Pattinson, 
classroom teacher, Saginaw; Mrs. Doris 
Klaussen, elementary school principal, 
Battle Creek; Miss Violet Foster, Director 
of Research, Jackson; Miss Reba F. Har- 
ris, Assistant Director of Health Educa- 
tion, State Department, Lansing; Mr. O. 
W. Haisley, Superintendent of Schools, 
Ann Arbor, and Mr. Eldon C. Geyer, Di- 
rector of Research, Battle Creek. 

Among the weaknesses of supervision, 
as pointed out by the various speakers, are 
the following: the lack of a common view- 
point on such important questions as edu- 
cation as experience, real growth for real 
children, ete.; an over-zealousness on the 
part of supervisors which makes too great 
demands upon children and teachers; an 
over-emphasis upon skills and techniques, 
which results in confusion of meanings; a 
lack of leadership because the supervisor 
too often resorts to authority ; an emphasis 
upon data for the sake of data, and upon 
tests for the sake of determining the status 
quo; a failure to arrive at a codperative 
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basis for the functioning of supervisory 
services. 

A continuance of the analysis as above, 
together with a study of the ways to over- 
come these weaknesses, was suggested. It 
was pointed out that such a study should 
center about the totality of child growth. 
It should exalt the teacher as a creative, 
thinking individual. It should promote dis- 
cussion of problems at so high a profes- 
sional level that decisions as to both policy 
and practice will be made upon the basis 
of educational truth in so far as it is pos- 
sible to discover that truth. 

A united creative endeavor on the part 
of those persons engaged in the various 
branches of supervisory service should re- 
sult in a broader understanding of the 
common philosophy which, in the opinion 
of most of the speakers, is the heart of the 
problem. It was felt that only a beginning 
had been made in opening up the prob- 
lem and that the discussion should be con- 
tinued in the very near future. Already 
plans are under way for such a meeting, 
to be held in Jackson about the middle 
of May. 


STATE CONFERENCE OF PRINCIPALS AND 

SUPERVISORS OF MASSACHUSETTS 

The Fourth Annual State Conference 
of Principals and Supervisors of Massa- 
chusetts was held in Amherst Tuesday, 
March 22, to Thursday, March 24. The first 
session was devoted mainly to discussions 
of the new programs in Health Education 
and in Science, led by Professor Mabel C. 
Bragg of Boston University, chairman of 
the Committee on the New State Course of 
Study in Health Education for Elemen- 
tary Schools, and Professor Walter G. 
Whitcomb of the State Normal School at 
Salem, chairman of the Reviewing Com- 
mittee on the New State Course of Study 
in Science for Elementary Schools. 

At the Wednesday forenoon session the 
general topic, ‘‘Economies in Elementary 
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Education,’’ was discussed by several 
groups led by group chairmen. Dinners 
were held on Tuesday evening and Wednes. 
day evening. On Tuesday evening a pag. 
eant, ‘‘George Washington at the Dela- 
ware,’’ by Percy Mackaye, was presented 
by junior high school pupils of Amherst 
under the direction of Miss Helen J, 
Barrows. 

The guest speakers at the conference 
were Miss Margaret T. Maguire, principal 
of General George A. McCall School in 
Philadelphia, and Dr. James F. Hosic, 
Professor of Education in Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Three of the 
chief members of the staff of the State 
Education Department succeeded each 
other as presiding officers—Mr. Frank W. 
Wright on Tuesday, Mr. Burr F. Jones on 
Wednesday, and Commissioner Payson 
Smith on Thursday. An informing ad- 
dress on ‘‘Some Problems of the Public 
School from the Viewpoint of a Psychia- 
trist’’ was delivered by Dr. Ransom A. 
Greene, Director of the Walter E. Fer- 
nald State School at Waverly. 

About four hundred persons, including 
a large group of school superintendents, 
attended the conference. 


A STUDY PROGRAM IN RALEIGH 

During the present school year the Ele- 
mentary School Principals’ Association of 
Raleigh, North Carolina, is carrying on a 
systematic study program. The main top- 
ics included are as follows: The Work of 
the Association—Past, Present, and Pro- 
spective; Grade Placement of Pupils; A 
Testing Program ; Checking Results in Ac- 
tivity Work; Provision for Special Abil- 
ities; Establishing Achievement Standards 
in Various Subjects ; Character Education; 
and Ways of Recording Pupil Growth. 
Suitable references for each of these 
topics, together with specific questions re- 
lating to them, were prepared in advance 
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and mimeographed for the use of the mem- 
bers of the Association. A different com- 
mittee of principals was appointed to have 
charge of each meeting. 

The officers of the Association are Miss 
Emma D. Conn, principal of Murphey 
School, President; Miss Elizabeth F. Hol- 
man, principal of Thompson School, Sec- 
retary. 


CURRICULUM MAKING IN YORK, 
PENNSYLVANIA 

A number of committees in the public 
schools of York, Pennsylvania, are en- 
gaged in preparing curriculum bulletins. 
Reports have so far been prepared on ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of Curriculum Building’’ and 
on ‘‘Handwriting,’’ ‘‘Spelling,’’ and ‘‘The 
Use of Work Books in Arithmetic.’’ Com- 
mittees have been appointed to deal with 
all the important aspects of the school 
program at work under the supervision of 
the Director of Elementary Schools, Miss 
Victoria Lyles, and the District Superin- 
tendent, Mr. Arthur W. Ferguson. 


A MEETING OF CURRICULUM SPECIALISTS 
Two groups of persons specializing in 
various aspects of curriculum study met 
together at Washington in February and 
agreed to pool their efforts. These two 
groups have been known as the public 
school group and the college group. It has 
been arranged that there shall be an ex- 
ecutive committee made up of the com- 
mittees in charge of these two groups, the 
new committee to be progressively reduced 
to seven members. The name of the or- 
ganization shall be ‘‘The Society for Cur- 
riculum Study.’’ The officers for the en- 
suing year are Professor Henry Harap of 
Western Reserve University, Chairman, 
and Miss Prudence Cutright of the public 
schools of Minneapolis, Vice-Chairman. 
The principal topics discussed at the 
Washington meeting were as follows: 
“The Relation of the Curriculum to the 
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Present Economie Crisis’’; ‘‘ Aspects of 
Curriculum Making as Presented in the 
Recent National Survey’’; and ‘‘The Pres- 
ent Status of the Movement for Large 
Units of Work.’’ The society has had in 
preparation for some time a bulletin on 
units of work to be published by the Of- 
fice of Education. The publication of this 
document was postponed. 


THE NEW EDUCATION FELLOWSHIP AT 
NICE 

The Sixth World Conference of the New 
Education Fellowship will be held at Nice 
from July 29 to August 12. The theme 
of the Conference as announced is ‘‘ Edu- 
eation and Changing Society.’’ The 
speakers are expected to attempt to answer 
two questions: ‘‘How is education to meet 
the new demands made upon it by the 
rapid changes taking place in society?’’ 
and ‘‘How can education contribute to the 
improvement of society?’’ The Confer- 
ence will include three principal features: 
lectures by distinguished students of edu- 
cational problems; sectional lectures and 
discussions; and study groups. Accord- 
ing to the advance announcements, a con- 
siderable number of specific topics, such as 
‘Teacher and Parent Psychology,’’ ‘‘Sex 
Education,’’ ‘‘Self-Government in the 
Schools,’’ ‘‘The Decroly Method,’’ ‘‘The 
Activity Program,’’ and ‘‘Individual In- 
struction,’’ will be studied. 

The general officers of the Conference 
are: President, Professor Paul Langevin, 
Collége de France; Vice-Presidents, Dr. C. 
H. Becker of Germany and Sir Percy 
Nunn of England; Organizing Director, 
Mrs. Beatrice Ensor. The American of- 
fice of the Fellowship is at 425 West 123rd 
Street, New York City. Special arrange- 
ments for travel in groups at reduced 
rates can be made through Messrs. Thomas 
Cook and Son, official travel agents of the 
Conference. 
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WHOLESOMENESS OF PERSONALITY 


Burnham’s Normal Mind has been widely 
read. Its sequel, The Wholesome Person- 
ality,! is somewhat more technical and hence 
less fitted to make a wide popular appeal. 
Like its predecessor it is an ample volume. 
Those who are seeking a tabloid treatment 
of mental hygiene will do well to look else- 
where. 

It is quite unnecessary to say that the 
problems of mental health are not simple 
and easy. Certainly a writer who takes ac- 
count of only the most significant recent 
pronouncements and experiments and at- 
tempts to keep his feet amid the cross cur- 
rents of opinion and practice has his work 
eut out for him. Professor Burnham is 
cautious and fair-minded. He has no pet 
theory to exploit and he has been at great 
pains to familiarize himself with the litera- 
ture of the subject. His bibliographies are 
scholarly and wide-ranging. 

This is the sort of book students in edu- 
cation, both in college and in service, should 
read. In itself it is thoroughgoing and 
leisurely, and it paves the way for much 
other reading and reflection in a good li- 
brary. It will do much to offset the influ- 
ences now at work to make educational 
processes appear simple, easy, definite, and 
measurable. Personality is not simple and 
as yet it is but slightly measurable. And 
yet it must be dealt with—it is that which 
really matters. 

Among the topics whose practical bear- 
ing will at once be apparent are the influ- 
ence of the teacher’s attitude and the effect 
of failure. The two are, of course, closely 
related. The writer believes that little 


progress has been made in reducing the 
number of school failures. In this he does 
not do justice to the schools. The enormoys 
increase in the attendance on public high 
schools must be taken into account in esti. 
mating what has been done in this regard, 
That teachers should be earnest students of 
mental hygiene nearly all will agree. Ulti. 
mately the principal and teachers of a school 
must be as well equipped to care for the 
mental health of the pupils as they now are 
for the physical health. Professor Burn- 
ham’s books are helping to bring that about. 


WHAT EVERY PARENT SHOULD KNOW 


The Iowa Child Welfare Research Sta. 
tion has made many valuable contributions 
but none more welcome than the handbook 
for leaders of parents’ meetings which Miss 
Brill and Miss Youtz have compiled.” The 
distinctive feature of the book is the stating 
of questions as asked by parents and the 
answers that the writers would make to 
them. There are questions on fear, on the 
play life, on imagination, on discipline, on 
sex education, and on the child’s use of 
money. Everywhere the reader feels that 
the authors are writing with ‘‘eye on the 
object.’ This is no mere theory; we are 
facing real situations. 

The material is intended to be helpful to 
high school teachers as well as to elementary 
teachers. The emphasis, however, is rather 
on problems pertaining to younger chil- 
dren. This was inevitable; the major por- 
tion of research in child guidance has so far 
been done at that level. Normal school 
classes will find the book helpful. But its 
service par excellence will be to leaders of 


1 The Wholesome Personality. By William H. Burnham. D. Appleton and Company, 1932. " 
* Your Child and His Parents. By Alice C. Brill and May P. Youtz. D. Appleton and Company, 1932. 
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parents’ study clubs. It should prove a 
hoon to principals of schools who are look- 
ing for materials to use in preparing to lead 
such club meetings. If the method used by 
the writers is followed and the parents en- 
couraged to formulate anonymously or 
otherwise problems that are actually trou- 
bling them, the results can hardly be other 
than good for all concerned. The closing 
chapter of the book discusses somewhat in 
detail the methods to be employed in doing 
this. 
APPLICATIONS OF MEASUREMENT 

Like ancient Gaul, Professor Tiegs’ text- 

book in tests and measurements? is divided 


“finto three parts: measurement technique, 


use of the results of testing, and the con- 
struction, selection, and interpretation of 
tests. This is a new arrangement and 
affords certain advantages. For one thing, 
the purely informational comes after the 
practical and will therefore appear less aca- 
demic to the student than in some other 
texts. 

The author has attempted to include in a 
single volume all the topics that the general 
student of education will wish to consider 
in this field. He has dealt with marking 
and the evaluation of teaching efficiency— 
rating, in other words—as well as with 
classification, diagnosis, motivation, statisti- 
cal treatment, and the technique of admin- 
istering tests. For teachers this is probably 
right; specialists will of course wish to go 
more deeply into various topics as deter- 
mined by their several interests. 

Like most of the books in the series to 
which it belongs, this book quotes freely 
from published studies. The selection of 
citations is judicious, the text is not over- 
weighted, and the author has escaped the 
danger of making a flourish of erudition. 
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The references listed in the bibliographies 
are frequently to be found only in current 
magazines. The students who have access 
to good libraries will be able to examine 
them ; others will not. Both high school and 
elementary school have been kept in mind. 

Messrs. Brueckner and Melby have writ- 
ten the first inclusive college text on diag- 
nosis and remedial work,* though Baker’s 
report of results obtained in Detroit helped 
to pave the way for it. This is an attempt 
to consider maladjustments of all kinds, in- 
eluding maladjustment in ‘‘character’’ and 
in physical and mental health, and it 
stresses prevention as well as cure. Tests 
are given much prominence and Chapter 
III contains an interesting classification of 
standard tests according to the purposes 
they are intended to serve. The classifica- 
tions of existing tests will no doubt call out 
objections, as all classifications do. The 
fact is that there are few tests as yet that 
may truly be called diagnostic in any very 
precise sense of that word. At best we are 
obliged to infer that the pupil’s doing some- 
thing in one kind of situation is dependable 
evidence that he can and will do something 
in a different situation. We are faced with 
the question of transfer, for which no one 
has a satisfactory answer. 

The senior author of the book we are con- 
sidering has previously written a volume 
on the diagnosis of difficulties in arithmetic. 
This subject comes first in the present treat- 
ment of separate school subjects. If one 
accepts the current school courses and texts 
in this subject, he will find this a very satis- 
factory treatment. General information 
and ability to read current literature con- 
taining quantitative information as well as 
thrift, budgeting, and similar practical mat- 


* Tests and Measurements for Teachers. By Ernest W. Tiegs. Houghton Mifflin Company, 1931. 
‘Diagnostic and Remedial Teaching. By Leo J. Brueckner and Ernest O. Melby. Houghton Mifflin 


Company, 1931. 
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ters are completely ignored. Arithmetic is 
regarded as a systematic study of processes 
and problems. That is what the courses of 
study generally call for and that is what the 
tests are made to test. In this chapter, as 
in those that follow, the authors have re- 
ported the material as it exists. In the mass 
it is decidedly formal. The authors are 
aware of this and now and then refer to 
the limitations of the tests they are recom- 
mending. Nevertheless, they do recom- 
mend most of the published tests. 

Eighty-five pages are devoted to reading. 
As an exposition of the testing material 
available in this field, this space is perhaps 
adequate. As a discussion of the multitude 
of problems actually to be met with in prac- 
tice, it is inadequate. The student must 
follow up the references, which are good 
but all too few. How came Thorndike’s 
Reading as Reasoning, for example, to be 
omitted? The failure of existing tests, not 
only to diagnose the essential process of 
reading but also to take account of the dif- 
ferent kinds of reading materials is not 
pointed out. 

As a whole the book is well organized 
and well written. It reports very well the 
available materials and in classes in which 
instructors take care to bring out the inade- 
quacies of these materials may be expected 
to render good service. The expressional 
side of the child’s school life is ignored. 
The maladjustments of an emotional sort 
are but lightly touched upon. To the 
teacher concerned primarily with helping 
individual pupils to succeed in the conven- 
tional school subjects, the book will be very 
useful. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


Some parents declare that they prize the 
so-called extra-curricular activities of the 


* Extra-curricular Activities in Secondary Schools. 


pany, 1931. 
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schools more than they do the ‘‘regular” 
class work. There appears to be no doubt 
that most pupils do so. The reader of Pro. 
fessor Fretwell’s delightfully written trea. 
tise on this subject® can easily see why this 
might be true. If the school is a place in 
which young people can learn to live by 
living, then assembly, clubs, home-room ac. 
tivities, and the school council are more to 
the point than the formal studies as they 
are still usually pursued—or endured. As 
the general editor points out, what we call 
extra-curricular activities are in fact merely 
the characteristic activities of youth carried 
on under guidance and direction. 

A number of books on this subject have 
already appeared and several of them ar 
excellent. None, however, reflects more ma. 
ture examination of the problems involved 
than this, none is more inspiring in present- 
ing the possibilities. The writer has hada 
large number of the best high school work. 
ers in the country in his classes and gen. 
erously gives them credit for helping to 
shape the principles that he sets down. No 
doubt many of the highly suggestive ex- 
amples of successful experience were ob- 
tained from this source. 

The subject is congenial to the writer. 
He is unexcelled in the very types of social 
activities he describes and hence he has sue- 
ceeded in writing one of the most satisfae- 
tory educational books that have recently 
appeared. His understanding of the under- 
lying causes at work is clear and penetrat- 
ing. For example, he shows what happens 
when the school fails to sense the needs of 
young people and to provide for them. 
School fraternities are illustrative of this 
Clubs are as necessary to adolescents as to 
adults, but clubs left to themselves are 
likely to carry on useless or harmful pro 
grams. Athletics as we now know them 
are shown to be an historical development 


By Elbert K. Fretwell. Houghton Mifflin Com 
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from pioneering days, to be utilized for the 
gcial and physical development of the 
pupils, largely through intramural rather 
than extramural games and sports. 

This book is well planned as a text. There 
are numerous questions for study at the 
end of each chapter and an excellent bibli- 
ography arranged by chapters at the close. 


COMPARATIVE STUDIES IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

The Seventh Yearbook of the Interna- 
tional Institute® contains a series of articles 
on the expansion of secondary education in 
Europe and the two Americas. Some fif- 
teen countries in all are represented. Most 
of the acounts are in part historical and in 


.Bpart theoretical. All reflect the efforts that 


have been made in recent years to develop 
programs of instruction for adolescents 
adapted to the needs of the time. 

Speaking for the United States, Professor 


.f Harold F. Clark takes the position that sec- 


ondary education in this country is not and 
never has been free. So long as many 
young people are economically unable to 
attend high school, the mere fact that tui- 
tion is not charged does not in itself consti- 
tute freedom. Only about half of the 
potential secondary school population is 
actually in school. Probably a larger num- 
ber, however, are taking the conventional 
courses now available than should do so. It 
remains to be decided whether we will 





actually make the high schools free to all 
and, if so, will provide the much larger va- 
riety of courses that would be desirable if 
all young people were to be enrolled. 

The yearbook is edited by Professor Kan- 
del, Associate in the Institute, whose schol- 
arly competence is reflected in the plan and 


execution of the enterprise. 
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MAGAZINE MAKING 

Americans read magazines in greater 
numbers proportionately than any other 
people. Magazine Making, by Bakeless,’ is 
the account of a major industry. It may 
appeal in two ways: to the reader, who will 
enjoy knowing how his favorite periodicals 
are produced, and to the high school or col- 
lege student who is now helping to produce 
a magazine or hopes presently to do so. 

Without doubt the author knows his sub- 
ject. He speaks familiarly of current prac- 
tice in well-known offices and in the manu- 
facturing rooms as well. His wealth of 
specific instances lends interest; any edu- 
cated person will enjoy the few hours 
necessary to read his account. It is well 
worth doing. 


STAMMERING: ITS CAUSE AND CURE 


‘‘Stammering is a thought disturbance, 
not a speech defect,’’ says Dr. Bluemel, and 
proceeds by means of cases to prove it. His 
little book® ought to be familiar to school 
principals and should be in professional li- 
braries for teachers. The methods he rec- 
ommends can be used by non-specialists and 
in many instances there will be nobody else. 
Besides, stammering can be caused as well 
as cured, and teachers generally should be 
warned as to the possibilities. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
INDIVIDUALISM OR A SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY ? 


Professor Kandel of Teachers College, 
speaking before the State Teachers Asso- 
ciation at Milwaukee, passed in review the 
contributions of the progressive schools in 
this country and in Europe. From the sum- 
mary of his remarks which appears in the 
Teachers College Record for March, we 


*The Expansion of Secondary Education. By I. L. Kandel and others. Teachers College, Columbia 


University, 1931. 


"Magazine Making. By John Bakeless. The Viking Press, 1931. 
*Mental Aspects of Stammering. By C. 8. Bluemel. Williams and Wilkins Company, 1930. 
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learn that the speaker began by emphasiz- 
ing the eagerness to be found everywhere 
in this country for something new. The 
changes suggested in education, however, 
have one thing in common—they have been 
concerned primarily with the individual. 
The psychological basis is individual and 
the theory of education which has been in- 
volved emphasizes the satisfaction of the 
wants of the individual. In this respect our 
system is in marked contrast with both 
Communism and Fascism, which stress in- 
stead the subordination of the individual to 
the interests of the group. A principal 
issue relates to the problem of freedom. Is 
this something to be offered to the learner 
or is it something for him to work out? 
The two considerations—the rights of the 
group and the freedom of the individual— 
must be harmonized. The greatest need at 
the present time is a philosophy of educa- 
tion based on social purposes rather than 
a philosophy based on individual wants. 


EDUCATION FOR THE PROGRESSIVE SCHOOL 


President Donovan of the Eastern Ken- 
tucky State Teachers College outlines in the 
Peabody Journal of Education for March 
the main features of a program for training 
teachers for progressive public schools. He 
sets forth five fundamental principles: (1) 
Each curriculum in teacher training should 
include courses in preparation for specific 
teaching positions; the student in training 
should choose a definite field and organize 
his program with reference to it. (2) 
Every curriculum should, however, include 
one group of professional courses. Among 
the constant subjects should be educational 
psychology, philosophy of education, and 
history of education. (3) A group of in- 
formational and cultural courses should be 
included in all programs, representing such 
fields as English, mathematics, science, and 
social science. (4) Ample provision should 
be made for choice by the individual stu- 
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dent of work that can be planned to fit hist? 
own interests and preferences. This prin. 
ciple is necessary in order to provide for 
the individual differences of teachers anj 
for the development of general artistic ang 
cultural aspects of the program. (5) All 
curricula should include provision for phys} « 
ical education and the recreational needs of 
students. The problems of personal and 
community hygiene should be familiar tf. 
every teacher and he should be trained ty 
deal with them. 

This article includes an interesting quote. He 
tion from Moffett’s The Social Background 
and Activities of Teachers’ College Stu. 
dents, in which the main facts with regard 
to the persons now found in those institu. 
tions are set forth. 











ENGLISH AS A WAY OF LIFE un 


Under the general direction of Doctor 
John L. Tildsley, District Superintendent§ «, 
of High Schools, teachers of various sub- 
jects in New York City high schools are 
writing of their subjects as ways of living. 
In Junior-Senior High School Clearing 
House for March, Miss Mary P. Eaton off }, 
the Wadleigh High School thus presents} 7 
her conception of the modern teaching of 
English. She finds that in general books§ 4 
are fascinating for high school boys and 
girls and hence that the chief task of the 4, 
English teacher is to assist them in finding > 
the right sort of books. She would use fic-  } 
tion as the readiest approach to the riches} , 
of literature, and prizes some of the older ), 
favorites for this purpose. At the samef ¢ 
time pupils should be guided in making se- 
lections from the notices of new books found 
in leading literary magazines. The possi 
bilities of enlarging the horizon of the ad- 
olescent through well-selected reading in 
travel and history are almost boundless. 
The pupils should, however, be led to think 
about what they have read and to find i 
books ideas useful in the conduct of life. 
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; hi this aspect of the teacher’s work care 
me, nust be taken not to impose ideas on the 
rin. 

for sudents but rather to welcome the spon- 
andg aneous contributions of the young people 
and themselves. 


All§ currRICULUM MAKING IN NEW YORK STATE 


hys§ Several of the articles in the April num- 
Soff er of New York State Education are de- 
df voted to various aspects of curriculum mak- 
ing. Thus Donald M. Tower, Director of 
the Curriculum in Binghamton, asks ‘‘ Who 
should make the curriculum?’’ Miss Helen 
Hay Heyl of the State Education Depart- 
ment gives a graphic account, accompanied 
by pictures, of the rural curriculum in ac- 
ardé tion. Dr. George M. Wiley, Assistant Com- 
1tu-§ missioner of Education of the State Depart- 
ment, sets forth the basic principles 
underlying the reorganization of second- 
ary education. 

A brief but very suggestive article on the 
“Curriculum Revision Program in the Ele- 
mentary Schools of Rochester’’ is contrib- 
areB uted by Miss Mabel E. Simpson, Director 
8B of Elementary Grades and Kindergartens 
9% in that city. She explains that the program 
of began in 1923 with a study of school costs. 
nts F This was followed by an intensive study of 
; off existing conditions in order to lay a foun- 
oksf dation for a program of curriculum revi- 
sion. Then followed research by means of 
tests, in which experts were called in from 
outside to assist the members of the curricu- 
lum staff and the committees at work on 
recommendations for changes. Next fol- 
lowed a study of existing techniques and, 
finally, after five years’ preparation, the ac- 
tual work of curriculum revision was begun 
in 1928. The underlying principle in the 
plan of revision was that of integration. 
Once materials had been gathered and for- 
mulated, they were tried out in the schools 
| during the five-year laboratory stage in the 
general movement. In the sixth, or present, 
Stage of this codperative enterprise, the 
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schools of Rochester are endeavoring to 
evaluate the progress made and plan the 
next steps in curriculum revision. 


THE NEED OF GUIDANCE OF CHILDREN’S 
READING 


In Childhood Education for April, Pro- 
fessor Florence E. Bamberger of Johns 
Hopkins University calls attention to a 
number of studies that have been made of 
children’s interests in reading and raises 
the question as to how far these studies may 
be depended upon to guide parents and 
teachers in assisting children in reading. 
She points out that in all important social 
situations we do not yield entirely to chil- 
dren’s interests. Their nutrition, for ex- 
ample, is governed by scientific principles, 
not merely by the children’s likes and dis- 
likes. She feels that the same point of view 
should obtain in the matter of children’s 
reading. While it is true that spontaneous 
interests of children should be cultivated, 
teachers and parents should not feel that 
they are to be limited by these, but should 
also attempt to develop sound and per- 
manent interests. She quotes with approval 
Terman’s phrase, ‘‘selections that children 
would read if they were given the oppor- 
tunity to do so.’’ Those in charge of the 
environment of children should use all the 
skill at their command to bring them to 
read and genuinely like the best in our 
literary heritage. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


Jobs for the College Graduate in Science. 
By Edward J. v.K. Menge. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co., 1932. Pp. 175. 

New Business English. By George B. 
Hotchkiss and Celia A. Drew. New 
York: American Book Co., 1932. Pp. 
394. 

Introducing Education. By J. Herbert 
Blackhurst. New York: Longmans, 
Green and Co., 1932. Pp. 319. $2.50. 
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